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Write That Letter! 


Legislation of vital importance to every con- 
sumer in America is now waiting to be enacted by 
Congress. Bills such as those to extend OPA, to 
set up an emergency housing program, and to in- 
stitute Federal health insurance must be passed 
promptly and in effective form for the consumers’ 


immediate and future welfare. 


Lobbies sponsored by industrial, business and 
professional groups are working hard in Washing- 
ton to defeat such legislation. Virtually the only 
weapon the individual can use against these mil- 
lion-dollar lobbies is an intelligent, forceful letter 


to his Congressman. 


But make no mistake; that letter can be a 
mighty weapon. Letters on pending legislation- 
floods of letters—have, in the past, changed many 


a vote in Congress. They can do so again. For the 


Congressmen read their mail, and read it care- 
fully. Generally, they try to answer every letter 
they receive from their constituents. A well-writ- 
ten letter, calling him to account for his actions. 
can make your Congressman sit up and take 


notice, 


That’s especially true this year—election year. 
A lobbyist’s program may sound pretty persuasive 
to a Congressman, but he’ll think twice before he 
ignores the letters from back home—from the peo- 


ple who cast the votes. 


Begin your correspondence with your Senators 
and your Representative today. Get your friends 
to join you. Enroll as part of CU’s Letter Writing 


Brigade. (Write CU to learn about details. ) 


Write that letter NOW! 
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and maintain an understanding of the forces affecting their interests 
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CONSUMER REPORTS each month gives comparative ratings of a variety of products based on tests and expert 
examinations, together with general buying guidance, information on medical and health questions, and news of 


happenings affecting the consumer's interests. The Reports is the manual of informed and efficient consumers the 
country over, 
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from all the —? issues with new material and special buying advice, Pocket-size, 384 pages, with ratings of 


several thousand products, the Buying Guide is an invaluable shopping companion. Every member gets a copy 
of the Guide with his membership. 
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front. 
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Membership involves no obligation whatsoever on the part of the 
member beyond the payment of the subscription fee. 
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Food VS. lt our ofhaals in Ydpenin peek: -—_. 

we consumers are a smug and heartless 
Famine _ gang. First they tell us that millions are 

close to starvation and may die if we 
Americans don’t eat a little bit less of bread and fats. 
And then they don’t dare make us cut down by means of 
rationing—the only fully effective way—because they're 
afraid we won't like it. 

Well, maybe we wouldn’t like more rationing. Maybe, 
we would fuss and grumble. But is that a good enough 
reason to let thousands of people starve to death? To be 
sure, the Administration has cut the amount of cereals 
available for beer and hard liquor. It has called for fewer 
banquets and greater simplicity in food served. And it 
has boldly cut the size of bread loaves by 10% so that 
consumers will have to go to all the trouble of buying 11 
loaves where they bought 10 before. But these and other 
measures that have been taken to increase relief ship- 
ments of food don’t seem to be quite enough when so 
many people are hungry. 

As a matter of fact, we don’t think the American peo- 
ple are smug and heartless when they see hunger. If they 
are unwilling to accept such insignificant sacrifice as is 
involved in rationing it is because they have not seen 
hunger ; and we think the same trouble afflicts Mr. Tru- 
man and other Washington officials. Mr. Truman has 
quoted statistics showing that 125 million Europeans 
will have to subsist on less than 2,000 calories a day 
(we eat 3,300) ; 28 million will eat less than 1,500 (less 
than half of what we eat) ; and many will have to get 
along on as little as a thousand calories. 


But figures are not hungry people. And those who 
have seen the hunger have not done the job that needs to 
be done of bringing the figures to life. The Smiths and 
the Joneses, who seem indifferent when they read for 
the thousandth time that half the world is hungry, 
would gladly accept the sacrifice of part of their own 
family’s food if they could be made to see into one home 
where a parent not unlike themselves must watch the 
gnawing hunger and listen to the crying of children not 
unlike their own. Most of us will voluntarily do no 
more than express a calm regret over the fact that mil- 
lions of foreigners thousands of miles away are hungry. 
Those millions must be shown to us as individual human 
beings like ourselves who need our help 


The point is this: If the President and other govern- 
ment officials are serious in wanting to do everything 
possible for those who are hungry, they will go ahead 
and do it, and then use the marvelous propaganda ma- 
chine available to the government to make the American 
people understand why. 


Former UNNRA Director Lehman, who has seen 
the hunger with his own eyes, says we can’t do the job 
without rationing. We think the Administration should 
take his word for it, and allocate as much as we can 
possibly spare for foreign relief, rationing what we keep 
to provide an adequate, wholesome diet for American 
consumers; and at the same time using all the instrvu- 
ments of propaganda—radio, movies, newspapers, maga- 
zines, etc., to see that we accept the government’s pro- 
gram cheerfully. 


If, as there is reason to fear, the hungry people must 
continue to rely largely on voluntary self-denial by 
American consumers, then there is all the more need 
for an all-out propaganda campaign to make us see the 
consequences in suffering by individual human beings 
every time we eat an extra slice of bread 
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“Because it was established for the very purpose of aiding 
families to buy wisely, to avoid waste and to maintain health 
and living standards, and because it is the largest technical 
organization providing such guidance, Consumers Union rec- 
ognizes a special responsibility to the nation. In full awareness 
of that responsibility, we pledge ourselves to do everything in 
our power to help Americans as consumers make the greatest 
possible contribution to the national need.”—From A RESO- 
LUTION ADOPTED ON DECEMBER 10, 1941, BY THE DIRECTORS 
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Preliminary Report on 
Vacuum Cleaners 


Four postwar models rated on the basis of 


preliminary dirt-removal tests in CU laboratory 


Thirteen new vacuum cleaners are 
now, being put through their paces by 
CU technicians for a full report 
scheduled to appear in an early issue 
of Consumer Reports. For those who 
cannot wait to buy a new cleaner, 
however, we present preliminary re- 
sults of dirt-removal tests conducted 
on four of the cleaners—the Hoover 
27, the Eureka De Luxe, the Cadillac 
143A, and the Electrolux 30. 

The dirt-removal test—only one of 
the many tests on which CU’s final 
report will rate the various models- 
was originated in the CU laborator- 
ies. The test measures the relative 
speed of dirt removal of the different 
cleaners in actual cleaning with na- 
turally dirtied rugs. 


HOOVER FASTEST 


Of the four cleaners reported on 
here, only the Hoover and the Elec- 
trolux were listed in CU’s last report 
on vacuum cleaners, published in 
November 1941. The new Hoover 
27 now cost $5 more than the com- 
parable Hoover 305 did in 1941, but 
it was the fastest in dirt-removing 
ability of the cleaners tested. 

In 1941, the Hoover 305 ranked 
second in dirt removing ability, being 
excelled only by another and much 
more expensive Hoover model. The 
postwar Electrolux 30 cost the same 
as it did before, and removed dirt at 
about the same rate as the prewar 
model. 

The Hoover had as a new feature 
a two-position nap adjustment, an 
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improvement over the prewar model 
on which the “automatic” nap adjust- 
ment was not found very satisfactory 
by CU. The Electrolux had changed 
little if at all. 

The new Eureka was not the same 
as the model tested before. The new 
model, called the De Luxe, cost 
$16.50 more than the 1941 standard 
model and appeared to have a higher 
rate of dirt-removal. The Cadillac 





Was uut tested tor the previvus re 
port. 

Although the Electroluz—the only 
tank model in this test—showed a 
much lower rate of cleaning than the 
three handle models, tank models in 
general are not necessarily less desir- 
able than handle models. Maneuver 
ability, ease of changing attachments, 
and many other factors besides dirt- 
removal speed must be taken into 
account in the purchase of a cleaner 
A handle- and a tank-type cleaner 
should be looked on as two differem 
instruments, and your choice will de- 
pend largely on your own preference 


The following ratings are in order of 
dirt-removing ability. These are not 
final ratings. Final ratings will appear 


when all tests are completed. 


ACCEPTABLE 





Handle Type 





7 


Hoover Model 27 (Hoover Co., North 
Canton, Ohio). $57.50. High dirt re- 
moval speed. Good construction. Two- 
position nap adjustment which was 
somewhat difficult to operate. No 
brush adjustment. Attachments not 
available at time of test. Cleaner easy 
to maneuver. 

Eureka De Luxe (Eureka Vacuum 
Cleaner Co., Detroit). $76. Good dirt 
removal speed. construction 


_.. < anes - 


Good 





a 
‘h . e 


THE DIRT REMOVAL TEST being given to the new Electrolux, with the Hoover, 
Cadillac and Eureka waiting to be tested. The Electrolux did not remove dut 
as fast as the three upright models, but it was equal in quality to the prewar 
model, which was found to be the best of all tank-type cleaners in 1941 
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[wo-position oap adjustmem, dit 
ficult to operate. No brush adjust- 
ment. Two-speed motor, operated by 
switch on handle. Cleaner easy to 
maneuver. 

Cadillac Model 143A (Clements Mfg. 
Co., Chicago). $70.20. Good dirt re- 
moval speed. Fair construction. Screw 
nap adjustment, easy to operate. No 
brush adjustment. Two-speed motor, 
operated by switch on motor. Belt 


must be removed tor insertion otf 
cleaning tools. Attachments available 
very inferior; cleaning tools, wands. 
etc., appeared to be the “Victory” type 
made of substitute materials. Cleaner 
difficult to maneuver. 





Tank Type 





Electrolux Model 30 (Electrolux Corp., 


NYC). $69.75. Fair dirt removal speed 
Special nozzle for lint removal. Bag 
removal easy. Foot-operated switch 
Easily maneuverable because of swivel 
handle and nozzle. Complete set of 
attachments included; attachments 
easily connected. Cord not perma- 
nently connected to cleaner; remov- 
able for storage. Equal to prewar 
quality, when it was best of tank-type 
cleaners tested. 





More Small Radios 


Two new “‘Best Buys’”’ are discovered by CU, in 


tests of seven additional table model radios 


Two new “Best Buys” have 
emerged in CU’s tests of postwar 
table model radios, which this month 
include seven additional widely sold 
brands. This brings to a total of 21 
the brands which CU shoppers were 
able to buy, and which CU techni- 
cians have tested since radios first 
made their re-appearance in the 
stores. Since tests for this issue were 
completed, many new brands, includ- 
ing several radio-phonograph com- 
binations, have been purchased and 
are being tested as this issue goes to 
press. 

Both of this month’s “Best Buys’’ 
were sold by mail order houses: 
Sears Roebuck’s Silvertone $8.88 
midget and Montgomery Ward’s Air- 
line at $17.95—the two cheapest sets 
bought so far. Neither was high on 
the quality scale but, price con- 
sidered, both gave a_ substantial 
amount of radio for the money. 

For $8.88 (plus postage) on the 
midget Sears, you get what may be 
considered a “minimum”’ radio. It’s 
not much on sensitivity, though it 
would be sensitive enough to pick up 
local stations in most areas. Its tone 
is fairly good; much better, in fact, 
than the Stromberg-Carlson 1100-H 
($31.95), the General Electric 100 
($29.30) and the Bendix 0526A 
($22.95). All in all, the Sears might 
be considered as the “Best Buy” of 
all the radios so far tested for two 
uses: (1) as an “interim” radio, if 
you have no radio now in satisfac- 
tory operating condition, but want to 
see what the market offers in the next 
several months before making a final 
decision on an expensive set, or (2) 
as a “spare” radio, for use in rooms 
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other than that in which your big set 
is located. 

In addition to these two, Macy's 
6511, Trav-ler 5002, Emerson 510 
and 518 and Philco 46-200 were in 
this month’s test line-up. None was 
particularly good or particularly bad, 
all things considered. Their quality, 
relative to the other brands tested, is 
shown in the ratings. 


In the ratings which follow, the 
models just tested are placed in 
their correct positions relative to the 
sets rated in the February and March 
1946 Reports. For those who want 
further information on particular 
models rated in previous issues, the 
issue containing the full description 
and original rating is noted after the 
brand name. A general discussion of 





Definition 
TONE OR FIDELITY refers to the abil- 
ity of the radio to reproduce 
faithfully the tones broadcast. 
“High- or low-frequency cut-off” 
is the tendency to cut off tones in 
the upper or lower registers ; “fre- 
quency discrimination” is the 
overemphasis of tones in a par- 
ticular register. 


TONE CONTROL is a device operated 
by a knob which permits the ad- 
justment of the relative amounts 
of treble or bass received. 


LOUDNESS OR VOLUME refers to the 
maximum intensity which the ra- 
dio can produce without excessive 
distortion. 


SENSITIVITY is the set’s ability to 
pick up weak or distant stations. 
The relative sensitivity of a set 
(in relation to other sets) in some 
cases depends on whether the loop 
antenna or an outside aerial is 
used. 


DISTORTION is the creation of new 





of Terms 


overtones which result in a false 
rendition of the original tones. 


“BIRDIES” are the variable-pitch 
whistles which some sets emit 
when they are tuned from station 
to station. 


TELEGRAPH SIGNAL INTERFERENCE is 
the dot-dash interference which 
affects some super-heterodyne ra- 
dios more than others. 


ADJACENT CHANNEL INTERFERENCE 
results from the inability of the 
radio to cut out one of a pair of 
stations of nearly the same wave- 
length, so that two stations are 
heard simultaneously. 


SHORT CIRCUIT HAZARD indicates 
the possibility of a short circuit in 
the electric wiring if certain ex- 
posed parts of the radio are 
grounded. 


SHOCK HAZARD indicates that there 
is a possibility of getting a more 
or less severe electric shock if a 


person touches exposed parts of 
the radio under certain conditions. 
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test methods and critena used im 
rating table model radios can be 
found in the February 1946 Reports. 

Unless otherwise noted, all the ra- 
dios were ac-dc models. 


Prices given in the ratings were OPA 
Zone | (Eastern U. 7 ceilings. On the 
models tested, Zone Il (Western U. S.) 
prices were about 5%, higher. Unless 
otherwise stated, brands were available 
nationally. 


BEST BUYS 


The following were judged to offer the 
best values for the money in the order 
gwen: 


Admiral 6TO1-6Al1 [see March Reports} 
(Admiral Corp., Chicago). $27.95. Six 
tubes including rectifier. Small table 
radio (9h, x 12°w. x 7"dp.) in brown 
plastic cabinet. Relatively good tone 
and volume; excellent sensitivity; ex- 
cellent automatic volume control; fair 
interference rejection. Dial poorly cali- 
brated. Note that this six-tube Admiral 
was priced lower than the five-tube 
Admiral 6T04-5B1, below. 

Motorola 65X11 [see February Reports) 
(Galvin Mfg. Corp., Chicago). $26. Six 
tubes including rectifier. Large midget 
radio (8"h. x 12” w. x 7"dp.) in brown 
plastic cabinet. Relatively good tone, 
volume and sensitivity; excellent inter- 
ference rejection. No short circuit haz- 
ard but slight shock hazard. 

Airline Cat. No.—1504M (Montgomery 
Ward). $17.95 plus postage. Five tubes 
including rectifier. Midget radio (7h. 
x 10” w. x 6"dp.) in ivory plastic cabi- 
net. Fairly good tone; excellent vol- 
ume; fair sensitivity; poor interference 
rejection. No short circuit hazard but 
some shock hazard. Police band. Avail- 
able also in brown plastic cabinet at 
$17.50 plus postage as Cat. No— 
1503M. Available by mail order. 

RCA S56X [see March Reports} (RCA 


Mfg. Co., Camden, N. J.). $24.10. Six 
tubes including rectifier. Large midget 
radio (8h. x 12"w. x 7"dp.) in brown 
plastic cabinet. Fairly good tone; good 
volume and sensitivity. Fairly good in- 
terference rejection. Treble control 
switch. No short circuit or shock haz- 
ard; Underwriters’ approved. 
Silvertone Cat. No.—6002 (Sears, Roc- 
buck). $8.88 plus postage. Four tubes 
including rectifier. Small midget radio 
(S"h. x 6”w. x 4"dp.) in ivory-color 
metal cabinet. Fair tone; low volume; 
poor sensitivity; poor interference re- 
jection. No short circuit hazard, but 
slight shock hazard; Underwriters’ ap- 
proved. This radio had a hank antenna 
—a length of wire which must be 
thrown out into the room or outside 
the window—instead of the usual loop 
antenna. For further comment see text 


ACCEPTABLE 
(In estimated order of over-all quality) 

Motorola 65T21 [see February Reports) 
(Galvin Mfg. Corp.). $45.50. Six tubes 
including rectifier. Table radio (10"h. 
x 18°w. x 10"dp.) in wood cabinet. 
A-c only. Excellent tone, volume and 
sensitivity; fair interference rejection. 
No short circuit or shock hazard. Good 
combination bass-and-treble tone con- 
trol; short wave band. 


Admiral 6T01-6Al (see “Best Buys”). 
Motorola 65X11 (see “Best Buys’). 
Admiral 6T04-5B1 $34.95 (see March 
Reports). 
RCA 56X (see “Best Buys”). 
Airline Cat. No—I1504M (see 
Buys”). 
Pilot B-3. $35.35 (see February Reports) 
Pilot T-3. $44.40 (see February Reports). 
Temple E-514-M. $29.95 (see February 
Reports). 
Silvertone 
Reports). 
Trav-ler 5002 (Trav-ler Karenola Radio 
and Television Corp., Chicago). $23.15 


“Best 


6051. $29.45 (see 


February 





THE “BEST BUY” AIRLINE, left, cost $17.50, and was rated better on tone and 
volume than the Stromberg-Carlson, right, which cost $31.95. The Airline 


ts sold by Montgomery Word 
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Six tubes including rectifier. Midge: 
radio (6"h. x 10°w. x S”dp.) in brown 
plastic cabinet. Good tone and volume; 
fair sensitivity and interference rejec- 
tion. Some shock hazard but no short 
circuit hazard. Police band. 

Macy’s 6511 (R. H. Macy & Co., NYC) 
$24.94. Five tubes including rectifier 
Large midget radio (8”h. x 12”w. x 
6"dp.) in mahogany-finish wood cabi- 
net. Good tone and volume; fair sen- 
sitivity and interference rejection. Some 
shock hazard; some short circuit haz- 
ard. Police band. Available at Macy’s 
Dep't Store, NYC 

Emerson 518 (Emerson Radio & Phono- 
graph Corp., NYC). $20. Five tubes 
including rectifier. Midget radio (7h. 
x 9”w. x 5"dp.) in walnut plastic cab- 
inet. Good tone and volume; poor 
sensitivity and interference rejection. 
Shock hazard, but no short circuit 
hazard. Underwriters’ approved. In- 
sides appeared to be practically identi- 
cal with Emerson 510, 502 and 507. 
Differences between the several Emer- 
son sets rated, all of which appeared 
to have identical chassis, were prob- 
ably due to variations in adjustments 
and parts. 


Emerson 510 (Emerson Radio & Phono- 
graph Corp.). $32. Five tubes including 
rectifier. Large midget radio (9h. x 
11”w. x 6"dp.) in walnut-finish wood 
cabinet with cream-color plastic face 
and aquamarine dial. Fairly good, some- 
what boomy tone; excellent volume; 
fair sensitivity and interference rejec- 
tion. Some shock hazard but no short 
circuit hazard; Underwriters’ approved. 
Insides appeared to be identical with 
those of Emerson models 518, 502 and 


507. 


Emerson 502. $35 
ports). 

Philco 46-200 (Philco Radio & Televi- 
sion Corp., Philadelphia). $19.70. Five 
tubes including rectifier. Midget radio 
(6"h. x 10” w. x 6”dp.) in brown plastic 
cabinet. Fairly good tone and volume; 
fair sensitivity and interference rejec- 
tion. Some shock hazard but no short 
circuit hazard; Underwriters’ approved 
Did not cover entire broadcast band 
at the high-frequency end. 


Emerson 507. $20 
ports) 


(see February RKe- 


(see February Ke- 


The follousng wus considered u sults 
factory “minimum” radio (see text): 
Silvertone Cat. No.—6002 (see “Bes 

Buys”) 


The following three radios were rated 
low because of poor tone: 
Stromberg-Carlson 1100-H. $31.95 (see 

March Reports). 

General Electric 100. $29.30 (see March 

Reports). 

Bendix 0526A. $22.95 
ports) 


(see March Re- 
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The 
Birome 


Pen 


The Argentine prototype of the 
Reynolds pen—the one that’s sup- 
posed to write for two years without 
refilling—is now being sold by the 
R. H. Macy department store in New 
York. When CU rated the Reynolds 
pen last November and advised 
against its purchase, members who 
wanted that type of pen were urged 
to wait for the American version of 
the Argentine original. The Macy 
pen—called the Birome—is not the 
American version; it is the original 
pen, imported from Argentina. The 
American version, to be brought out 
by Eversharp in the near future, is 
expected to be similar to the Birome 
insofar as the operating mechanism 
is concerned. 


WRITES MORE SMOOTHLY 


Several samples of the Birome 
were purchased by CU and examined 
by CU’s pen consultant; they were 
also given several weeks’ use tests by 
ordinary pen users. The upshot of 
the tests and trials is that the Birome 
writes a good deal more smoothly 
than the Reynolds; it’s smaller, 
neater, far superior in appearance to 
the large and clumsy Reynolds; but 
in the opinion of rmost—not all— 
users, it is definitely not a satisfac- 
tory substitute for an ordinary foun- 
tain pen, and is certainly not worth 
the high price of $19.98. 

The main fault found with the 
pen is that the writing is not dark 
enough, and that it is necessary for 
the user to press down too hard to 
make the pen give a fairly dark blue 
line. And sometimes, and on some 
papers, it writes darker (or lighter) 
than at other times and on other pa- 
pers. Even so, it gives a better and 
more consistent line than any of the 
several Reynolds pens tested by CU. 
But neither pen gives a line that looks 
like the writing of an ordinary pen. 

The Birome, like the Reynolds, has 
a tiny steel ball in place of the usual 
pen point. The ball rolls the ink 
onto the writing surface from an ink 
reservoir which is in contact with the 
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THE COMPLETE BIROME PEN (top), and the parts that make it up. Left to 
right: the barrel; the button and clip which advance the point into writing 
position and lock it there; the brass tube which covers the ink reservoir; 
the bent-tube ink reservoir attached to the writing point; and the spring 
which retracts the point when the clip is pressed. 





ball inside the pen. Where in the 
Reynolds, the barrel of the pen serves 
as the ink reservoir, in the Birome 
the ink is contained in a long, thin 
brass tube, doubled over and fitted 
inside a brass cylinder which, in turn, 
fits inside the pen. Ink reservoir and 
point are joined into a single piece 
which can be taken out of the barrel 
and replaced when the ink, which is 
thick, like printers’ ink, is exhausted. 

Unlike the Reynolds pen and ordi- 
nary fountain pens, the Birome has 
no cap. Instead, the point is retracted 
when the pen is not in use, by means 
of an ingenious spring clip arrange- 
ment. The shell of the pen is made 
of silver-plated brass. 


HOLDS LESS INK 


The Birome ink tube holds much 
less ink than the barrel of the Rey- 
nolds when filled to capacity, and if 
the Reynolds will write for two years, 
as the makers claim, the Birome can 
be expected to write for only a small 
fraction of that time, particularly 
since the Birome feeds the ink more 
freely than the Reynolds. This is 
confirmed by the experience of two 
persons who have pens which were 
purchased for them in Argentina. In 
both cases, the ink ran dry after 
about three months’ use. Both these 
users were well satisfied with the 


pens while they wrote, though one 
reported that the flow of ink was 
not uniform. A third user of a pen 
purchased in Argentina found that 
the ink flowed too freely and was 
generally unsatisfactory. 

As this goes to press, Macy’s has 
not yet received an expected ship- 
ment of ink refills, and will not say 
how much the refills will cost when 
they do come. 


CHEAP TO MAKE 


Production experts estimate that 
the Birome, like the Reynolds—des- 
pite their high prices—costs well un- 
der a dollar to make, including ma- 
terial and labor costs; in fact, they 
estimate that if up-to-date production 
equipment is used, the cost is a great 
deal less than a dollar, and probably 
less than the cost of the gold point 
alone on an ordinary fountain pen. 
So you can expect a vast amount of 
high-pressure advertising and selling 
on this type of pen. There’s gold in 
them thar hills. CU advises you not 
to succumb to the pressure unless you 
have plenty of money to spend on 
gadgets, or unless you have special 
use for the real virtues of these pens 
—that they will make lots of carbon 
copies, the ink does dry almost at 
once, and they don’t leak at high 
altitudes. 
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Shaving Preparations 


A cake of shaving soap is still your “‘Best 


Buy’’—unless you get it in a fancy bowl 


Individual preferences and shaving 
methods aside, an ordinary cake of 
shaving soap is still the “Best Buy” 
among all the types on the market. 
For, though water itself is the best 
beard-softening agent, the water you 
get out of the bathroom tap serves 
as well as the water in the shaving 
preparation, and is much more eco- 
nomical. Of the 103 brands included 
in CU’s test, the prices of the rela- 
tively dry shaving soaps started at 
3¢ per dry ounce, compared with 
over 8¢ for the high-moisture lather 
and brushless “Best Buys.” Of 
course, if the soaps come packed in 
a wooden jar or a pottery mug, econ- 
wmy flies out the window. For in the 
fanciful world of sales accounting, 
t is not unusual for 5¢ worth of soap 
plus 10¢ worth of shaving mug to 
add up to a $1.50 combination. 


REMOVES FILM 


Although water serves as the 
beard-softener, the shaving soap or 
cream still serves a useful function. 
[In effect it speeds the softening ac- 
tion of the water by removing the 
hlm which surrounds each hairy 
growth, and then holding the water 
around the beard during shaving. 

_ Most shaving preparations are of 

two types: soap (in cake, powder or 
cream form) and soapless (non-lath- 
ering creams closely related to van- 
ishing cream). 

Shaving soaps were tested in the 
laboratory for moisture content, the 
presence of free alkali, free fatty 
acid and alcohol-insoluble matter. 

The presence of free alkali in shav- 
ing preparations is undesirable, since 
free alkali tends to irritate the skin. 
Federal Specifications—the standards 
set by the government for its own 
purchases—require that none should 
be present in shaving preparations. 

The presence of free fatty acid is, 
in effect, a safety factor against free 
alkali. In the process of soap manu 
facture, fatty aeid is used to neutra- 
lige the alkali: in the finished product 
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an excess of 
harm. 

Five products—Listerine shaving 
cream, Houbigant’s Fougére Royale 
shaving cream, Resinol shaving stick 
and Lenthéric and House of Croydon 
shaving soaps—were rated “Not Ac- 
ceptable” because of the presence of 
free alkali. 

Lathering creams are basically 
soaps in cream form. They may con- 
tain as much as ten times more wa- 
ter than a cake soap, but many users 
consider them more convenient be- 
cause they are generally packed in 
collapsible tubes and take up less 
space. Both soaps and _ lathering 
creams are made by combining fats 
(fatty acids) with enough alkali to 
react completely with the fat. This 
can result in the presence of free al- 
kali in amounts great enough to be 
irritating unless enough fatty acid is 
added to neutralize all alkali. 


fatty acid does no 


BRUSHLESS CREAMS DIFFERENT 


Brushless creams, which are cas- 
ier to apply but function perhaps less 
efficiently than lathering soaps and 
creams, are oil-in-water emulsions 
similar to the vanishing creams 
women use as a skin softener and 
powder base. Since water makes up 
the external surface of the emulsion. 


brushless creams do not mix readily 
with the natural oils around the hair 
shafts. Instructions for use, in fact, 
generally tell you to wash your face 
with soap and water and then apply 
the cream to your moistened face. It 
is this preliminary washing, rather 
than the brushless cream, that re- 
moves the oil film and begins soften- 
ing the sheath around the hair. Once 
the oils are removed, however, the 
cream serves a useful purpose in 
holding the water around the hair to 
soften it further. Brushless creams, 
moreover, may have some emollient 
effect. Because they are made from 
fatty acid of which only a small pro- 
portion is combined with alkali, they 
contain a relatively large percentage 
of harmless free fatty acid. 


ADVERTISING DOUBLE-TALK 


Since there is little ditference be- 
tween one shaving preparation and 
another of the same type, advertisers 
tend to talk around the subject oi 
quality. Mennen’s Brushless Cream, 
for instance, has been advertised 
with the statement that “Actual sur- 
veys show it’s first choice among 
dermatologists (doctors specializing 
in the care of the skin) for their own 
personal shaving use.’”’ Aside from 
the question of how an “actual”’ sur- 
vey differs from any other survey, 
the advertisement, although quite ex- 
plicit about what a dermatologist is, 
did not reveal how many of them 
were queried about “their own per 
sonal shaving.” 

It is the advertisements for the 
new lines of men’s toiletries, how- 
ever, which have drifted furthest 
from the subject of shaving efficiency 
and comfort. For example, Courtley. 
Ltd., has bought space to print rever- 
ies like this about its line of toiletries : 





PACKAGING CAN BE COSTLY—to you. The photograph shows the kinds of 
containers that increase the cost of shaving soap about ten-fold. Orloff 
Bergamot, left, had the highest cost per dry ownce of all bowl soaps tested— 
61.7¢ per dry 02. as compared with 3¢ per dry os. for Colgate Cup Soap. 


CONSUMER Reports 








“Superb porcelain containers that are 
works of art .. . essences that tingle 
with the excitement of rare Cognac, 
Cedar and Russian Leather. ... No 
wonder Courtley is frst with those 
who know.” Seaforth! bowl soap is 
promoted as one of a series of “good- 
grooming aids” for the man who is 
‘always brushed and curried.” The 
horsey note also creeps into the ad- 
vertisements for Sportsman toiletries, 
which are presented as “grooming 
essentials” that are “distinctly mas- 
culine” and “decidedly correct.” The 
Sportsman bowl soap had one of the 
highest costs per dry ounce of all 
those tested by CU; Jean Vivaudou’s 
Orloff Bergamot shaving soap, 
packed in gleaming apothecary’s jars, 
had the highest. 


PAYING FOR THE NAME 


Because the basic ingredients of 
all shaving preparations generally 
cost about the same, it is clear that 
the biggest part of the money you 
pay for these higher-priced soap 
bowls goes for the package, the ad- 
vertising cost, and the name. 

Costs of the best-known types of 
shaving preparation, figured on the 
basis of the dry ounce, have not gen- 
erally changed much since the last 
test made by CU technicians in 1941. 

Well-known brands of lather cream 
showed smaller gains or no gains at 
all, while costs per dry ounce of 
brushless creams increased slightly in 
some cases and dropped in others. 
Leading brands of dry soap showed 
little change in cost, but few of the 
new high-priced lines, such as Sea- 
forth! and Sportsman, appeared in 
the 1941 test. 


RATING CHANGES 

Listerine Shaving Cream and Hou- 
bigant’s Fougére Royale Shaving 
Cream, both of which drew a “Not 
Acceptable” rating in this test, were 
found “Acceptable” in 1941. Samples 
of the Lenthéric shaving bowl, pre- 
viously “Acceptable,” have now been 
found to contain enough free alkali 
to make it “Not Acceptable,” while 
the Early American Old Spice shav- 
ing bowl was “Not Acceptable” on 
beth tests. Free alkali made the 
Resinol shaving stick “Not Accept- 
able” on both tests. 

All the tubes of the preparations 
tested were cut open and examined 
for evidence of any reaction with the 
contents. Only one tube, containing 
Ward’s Brushless, was corroded and 
the contents contaminated. Ward's 
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NOT ACCEPTABLE because samples were found by CU to contain free alkali, 
which may irritate the skin. Left to right, Listerine Shaving Cream, 
Houbigant’s Fougére Royale Shaving Cream, the Resinol Shaving Stick, 
Lenthéric Shaving Bowl, and House of Croydon Shaving Bowl. 





Brushless packed in a jar, however, 
was found to be in a satisfactory con- 
dition. 

“Acceptable” brands of lather 
cream, brushless cream and different 
types of dry soap were rated by CU 
in ascending order of cost per dry 
ounce. Those at the top of the list 
in each “Acceptable” group are rec- 
ommended as “Best Buys.” 


Ratings are in order of increasing 
cost per dry ounce (figures in paren- 
theses) within each group. 





Lather Creams 





ACCEPTABLE 


Two Minute Quick Lather Shaving 
Cream (W. T. Grant Co., NYC). 16¢ 
for 3¥%-oz. tube (8.7¢). Available na- 
tionally at Grant Stores. 

Co-op Lather Shaving Cream (National 
Co-operatives, Inc., Chicago). 23¢ for 
4-oz. tube (9.9¢). Available nationally 
at Co-op Stores. 

Craig-Martin Shaving Cream, Lavender 
or Bay Rum Fragrance (Comfort 
Mfg. Co., Chicago). 25¢ for 4-oz. tube 
(9.5¢). Available nationally. 

TMC Palm & Olive Oils Shaving Cream 
(May Dep’t Stores Co., St. Louis). 29¢ 
for 3%-oz. tube (9.7¢). Available at 
May Co., Cleveland, Denver and Los 
Angeles; Famous Barr Co., St. Louis; 
M. O’Neil Co., Akron. 

Wards Shaving Cream, Cat. No.—3901 
(Montgomery Ward). 21¢ plus postage 
for 3%-oz. tube (10.1¢). Available by 
mail order. 

Kent Shave Cream (Kent Drug Co., 
Philadelphia). 29¢ for 4-oz. tube 
(10.94). Available in Penna., N. J. and 
Mé@ 


Fitch’s Brush Shaving Cream (F. W 
Fitch Mfg. Co., Des Moines). 23¢ for 
3%-oz. jar (11.44). Available nation- 
ally. 

Gillette Lather Shaving Cream (Gillette 
Safety Razor Co., Boston). 23¢ for 
3-oz. tube (12.2¢). Available nation- 
ally. 

Parlin’s Shaving Cream (Special Sale 
Prod. Co., Boston). 19¢ for 234-0z 
tube (13.8¢). 

Klenzo Shaving Cream (United Drug 
Co., Boston). 23¢ for 3%-oz. tube 
(14.4¢). Available nationally. 

Stag Shaving Cream (Langlois, Inc., 
Boston). 29¢ for 3%4-oz. tube (19.2¢). 
Available nationally at Liggett, Owl 
and Rexall Stores. 

Larkin Witch Hazel Shaving Cream 
(Larkin Store Corp., Buffalo). 35¢ for 
4-oz. jar (15.8¢). High percentage of 
free fatty acid. Available by mail or- 
der. 

Mennen Lather Shave, Menthol-Iced 
(Mennen Co., Newark). 39¢ for 4%4-oz. 
tube (15.8¢). 

Lifebuoy Shaving Cream (Lever Bros. 
Co., Cambridge, Mass.). 27¢ for 2\%4-oz. 
tube (16.1¢). Available nationally. 

Palmolive Shave Cream (Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet Co., Jersey City). 27¢ for 
2%4-0z. tube (16.2¢). Available nation- 
ally. 

Po-Do Shaving Cream (Walgreen Co., 
Chicago). 33¢ for 4-oz. tube (16.6¢). 
Available nationally at Walgreen 
Stores. 

Swav Shaving Cream (Norwich Phar- 
macal Co., Norwich, N. Y.). 29¢ for 
3-oz. tube (174). Available nationally. 

Marlin Lather Shave (Marlin Firearms 
Co., New Haven, Conn.). 39¢ for 4%- 
oz. tube (17.4¢). Available nationally. 

Mennen Lather Shave, Plain (Mennen 
Co.). 39¢ for 4%4-oz. tube (17.5¢). 

Rexall Shaving Cream (United Drug 
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Co.). 23¢ for 2%-oz. tube (17.5¢). 
Available nationally at Liggett, Owl 
and Rexall Stores. ; 

McKesson’s Shaving Cream (McKesson 
& Robbins, Inc., NYC). 39¢ for 5-oz. 
tube (17.9¢). Available nationally. 

Ingram Shaving Cream (Bristol-Myers 
Co., NYC). 29¢ for 2-oz. jar (18.2¢). 
Available nationally. 

Woodbury Shave Cream (John H. 
Woodbury, Inc., Cincinnati). 29¢ for 
2%-oz. tube (18.4¢). Not the same as 
Woodbury Liquid Shave Cream, listed 
below. Available nationally. 

Cuticura Soap Shaving Cream (Potter 
Drug & Chemical Corp., Boston). 30¢ 
for 2%4-oz. tube (19.1¢). Available na- 
tionally. 

Colgate Rapid-Shave Cream (Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Co.). 27¢ for 2'%4-oz. 
tube (19.9¢). Available nationally. 

Woodbury Liquid Shave Cream (John 
H. Woodbury, Inc.). 23¢ for 4 fl. oz. 
(21.1¢). Not the same as Woodbury 
Shave Cream, listed above. 

Squibb Lather Shaving Cream (E. R. 
Squibb & Sons, NYC). 29¢ for 2%-oz. 
tube (21.2¢). Available nationally. 

Avon Shaving Cream (Avon Products, 
Inc., NYC). 39¢ for 3-oz. tube (21.94). 
Available nationally through represen- 
tatives. 

Lavender Mentholated Shaving Cream 
(Langlois, Inc.). 35¢ for 3%4-oz. tube 
(22.2¢). Available nationally at Lig- 
gett, Owl and Rexall Stores. 

Latherite Lanoinated Lather Shaving 
Cream (Casin Drug Co., NYC). 39¢ 
for 3.4-oz. tube (22.7¢). 

Coty Shaving Cream (Coty, NYC). 50¢ 
for 4-oz. tube (23.6¢). Available na- 
tionally. 

Charbert Shaving Cream (Charbert, 
NYC). 50¢ for 354-o0z. tube (23.9¢). 
Available nationally. 

Williams Luxury Shaving Cream (J. B. 
Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn.). 
29¢ for 2-oz. tube (26¢). Available na- 
tionally. 

Mi 31 Shaving Cream (United Drug 
Co.). 50¢ for 3%4-oz. tube (31¢). Avail- 
able nationally at Liggett, Owl and 
Rexall Stores. 

Pinaud Lilac Vegetal Lathering Shaving 
Cream (Pinaud, NYC). 50¢. Weight 
of contents not stated on tube; paper 
carton marked 2% oz.; contained 2.3 
oz. (33.6¢). 

Yardley Shaving Cream (Yardley & 
Co., NYC). 50¢ for 28-oz. tube 
(34.8¢). Available nationally. 

Lenthéric Lather Cream (Lenthéric, 
NYC). 60¢ for 23%4-oz. tube (43.5¢). 
Available nationally. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 

Listerine Shaving Cream (Lambert 
Pharmacal Co., St. Louis). 29¢ for 
3-oz. tube (16.4¢). Contained excessive 
free alkali. 

Fougére Royale (Royal Fern) Shaving 
Cream (Houbigant, NYC). 60¢ for 
2%4-oz. tube (33.8¢). Contained exces- 
sive free alkali. 
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Brushless Creams 
(Non-Lathering) 





ACCEPTABLE 


Dabon (Dabon Products Co., NYC). 39¢ 
for 14-oz. jar (8.8¢). 

Richards Mentholated (Richards Per- 
fumerie, Hollywood). 39¢ for 14-oz. 
jar (9.6¢). 

Macy’s (R. H. Macy & Co., NYC). 49¢ 
for 15%-oz. jar (10.8¢). High fatty acid 
content. Available at Macy’s Dep’t 
Store, NYC. 

Stub (Stub Co., Brooklyn). 49¢ for 14- 
oz. jar (11.3¢). High fatty acid con- 
tent. 

Sears Approved, Cat. No.—7522 (Sears, 
Roebuck). 49¢ plus postage for 1-lb. 
jar (11.9¢). Available by mail order. 

Gibson’s (Whelan Drug Co., NYC). 21¢ 
for 5-oz. jar (12.4¢). Available nation- 
ally at Whelan Stores. 

Wards Cat. No—3904 (Montgomery 





Watch for... 


Work on the following reports, 
among others, is either now under 
way or scheduled to begin soon: 


Automobiles 
Radio-Phonographs 
Pressure Cookers 
Portable Typewriters 
Washing Machines 
Plastics 

Frozen Foods 

Rouge 

Talcum Powder 

Apple and Prune Juices 


Window Boxes 











Ward). 39¢ for 9%-oz. jar 
Available by mail order. 

Ladd’s Imperial (Hamilton Prod. Co.. 
NYC). 43¢ for 8-oz. jar (14.5¢). Avail- 
able nationally at Whelan Stores. 

Zip (Jordeau, Inc., NYC). 29¢. Weight 
not stated on carton or tube. Con- 
tained 4.2 oz. (15.4¢). Available na- 
tionally. 

Goldblatt’s Bond (Goldblatt Bros., Chi 
cago). 33¢ for 1-lb. jar (16.4¢). Avail- 


(14.4¢) 


able at Goldblatt Bros. Stores, Chi 
cago. 

Craig-Martin (Comfort Mfg. Co., Chi 
cago). 10¢ for 2-oz. tube (18.8¢) 


Available nationally. 

Mollé (Centaur Co., Bedford, Ohio). 29¢ 
for 4.7-oz. jar (19.2¢). Available na- 
tionally. 

Barbasol (Barbasol Co., Indianapolis) 
29¢ for 4.9-oz. tube (20.7¢). Avail- 
able nationally. 

Co-op (National Co-operatives). 25¢ 
for 43%4-0z. tube (21.2¢). Available na- 
tionally at Co-op Stores. 

Larkin Easit (Larkin Store Corp.). 45¢ 
for 8-oz. jar (22.7¢). High fatty acid 
content. Available by mail order. 

TMC (May Dep’t Stores Co.). 29¢ for 
5-oz. tube (23.7¢). Available at May 
Co., Cleveland, Denver and Los An- 
geles; Famous Barr Co., St. Louis; M 
O’Neil Co., Akron. 

Gillette (Gillette Safety Razor Co.). 23¢ 
for 2'4-oz. tube (24¢). Available na- 
tionally. 

Stag (Langlois, Inc.). 59¢ for 8%4-oz 
jar (24.5¢). High fatty acid content 
Available nationally at Liggett, Ow! 
and Rexall Stores. 

Burma-Shave (Burma-Vita Co., Min- 
neapolis). 39¢ for 8-oz. jar (24.7¢) 
Available nationally. 

Listerine (Lambert Pharmacal Co.). 25¢ 
for 2.9 oz. tube (26.5¢). Available na- 
tionally. 

Po-Do (Walgreen Co.). 33¢ for 4-oz 
tube (26.7¢). Available nationally at 
Walgreen Stores. 

Fitch’s (F. W. Fitch Mfg. Co.). 49¢ for 
8-oz. jar (27.9¢). High fatty acid con- 
tent. Available nationally. 

Mennen (Mennen Co.). 39¢ for 4%4-0z 
tube (29.3¢). Available nationally. 
Shavetex (Shavetex Laboratories, 
NYC). 29¢ for 3%-oz. tube (29.4¢) 

High fatty acid content. 

Prep (Mark Allen & Co., Detroit). 23¢ 
for 3%-oz. tube (30.3¢). High fatty 
acid content. Available nationally. 

Palmolive (Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co.) 
27¢ for 2%-oz. tube (32.7¢). High fatty 
acid content. Available nationally. 

Colgate (Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co.) 
27¢ for 2%4-oz. tube (32.8¢). High fatty 
acid content. Available nationally. 

Krank’s ShaveKreem with Diexin (Con- 
solidated Royal Chemical Corp., Chi- 
cago). 35¢ for 5%4-oz. jar (32.8¢). High 
fatty acid content. 

Noxema (Noxema Chemical Co., Balti- 
more). 29¢ for 4-oz. jar (33.5¢). High 
fatty acid content. Available nation- 
ally. 
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Nodelay (Kaufmann Dep't Stores, Inc., 
Pittsburgh). 35¢ for 3}4-0z. tube 
(37.2¢). 

Avon (Avon Products, Inc.). 47¢ for 
4-oz. tube (38.6¢). Available nation- 
ally through representatives. 

Squibb (E. R. Squibb & Sons). 29¢ for 
3-oz. tube (41.7¢). High fatty acid con- 
tent. Available nationally. 

Williams Glider (J. B. Williams Co.). 
29¢ for 2Y%-oz. tube (44.4¢). Available 
nationally. 

Orloff Bergamot (Jean Vivaudou Co.. 
NYC). $2.50 for 10-oz. jar (49¢). 

A. S. Lloyd’s Euxesis (A. S. Loyd. 
London). 75¢ for 3%4-oz. tube (82.2¢). 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 


Wards Cat. No—3902 (Montgomery 
Ward). 21¢ plus postage for 5-oz. 
tube (17.5¢). Tube was corroded, con- 
tents contaminated. 





Shaving Soaps 





ACCEPTABLE 
CAKES 


Colgate Cup Soap (Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet Co.). 5¢ for 1% oz. (3¢). Avail- 
able nationally. 

Palmolive Shaving Soap (Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet Co.). 5¢ for 1% oz. (3¢). 
Available nationally. 

Williams Mug Shaving Soap (J. B. Wil- 
liams Co.). 5¢ for 1% oz. (3.5¢). 
Weight not stated. Available nation- 
ally. 

Williams Shaver’s Delight (J. B. Wil- 
liams Co.). 10¢ for 2 oz. (5¢). Weight 
not stated. Available nationally. 

Colgate Super Shaving Soap (Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Co.). 10¢ for 2 oz. 
(5.2¢). Available nationally. 


STICKS 


Colgate (Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co.). 
10¢ for 1 oz. (10.5¢). Available na- 
tionally. 

Cuticura (Potter Drug & Chemical 
Corp.). 23¢ for 2 oz. (12.2¢). High 
fatty acid content. Available nation- 
ally. 

Williams Holder Top Re-Load (J. B. 
Williams Co.). 29¢ for 1.9 oz. (16¢). 
Weight not stated. Available nation- 
ally. 

Avon (Avon Products, Inc.). 39¢ for 
1% oz. (23.2¢). Available nationally 
through representatives. 

Yardley English Lavender (Yardley & 
Co.). 50¢ for 1.8 oz. (29.44). Weight 
not stated. Available nationally. 


POWDERS 


Colgate (Repacked by Great Distri- 
butors, LIC). 29¢ for 3 oz. (9.9¢). 
Labeled “Wholly independent of Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet Co.” 

Williams Quick & Easy (J. B. Williams 
Co.). 29¢ for 2 oz. (14.94). Avail- 
able nationally. 
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SHAVING BOWLS AND MUGS 


Courtley (Courtley, Ltd., NYC). $1 for 
4.9 oz. (21.9¢). Pottery mug. Weight 
not stated. 

Paisleys Lavender Scented (Carrel, 
Ltd., Chicago). 59¢ for 234 oz. (22.9¢). 
Wooden bowl. 

Macy’s (R. H. Macy & Co.). 69¢ for 3 
oz. (24.7¢). Wooden bowl. Weight not 
stated. Available at Macy’s Dep’t 
Store, NYC. 

Spruce! (Wrisley Co., Chicago). $1 for 
4.4 oz. (24.7¢). Plastic bowl. Weight 
not stated. High fatty acid content. 
Available nationally. 

Cashmere Bouquet (Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet Co.). 79¢ for 3% oz. (25.6€). 
Wooden bowl. Available nationally. 

Early American Old Spice (Shulton, 
Inc., Hoboken). $1 for 4.3 oz. (25.9¢). 
Pottery mug. Weight not stated. 

Seaforth! (Alfred D. McKelvy Co., 
NYC). $1 for 3.3 oz. (32.6¢). Pottery 
mug. Weight not stated. 

Surfspray (James E. Coates & Co., Chi- 
cago). $1.50 for 4.7 oz. (33.5¢). Wood- 
en bowl. Available nationally. 

Fougére Royale (Houbigant). $1 for 2% 
oz. (37.3¢). Wooden bowl. Available 
nationally. 


Yardley (Yardley & Co.). $1 for 2.7 oz 
(38.7¢). Wooden bowl. Weight not 
stated. High fatty acid content. Avail- 
able nationally. 

Coty (Coty). $1 for 2% oz. (41.9¢). 
Wooden bowl. Available nationally. 
Sportsman (John Hudson Moore, Inc., 
NYC). $1.50 for 3.4 oz. (46.6¢). Pot- 

tery bowl. Weight not stated. 

Orloff Bergamot (Jean Vivaudou Co.). 
$1.25 for 2% oz. (61.7¢). Glass jar 
High fatty acid content 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 
STICKS 


Resinol (Resinol Chemical Co., Balti- 
more). 23¢ for 1.6 oz. (15.44). Weight 
not stated. Contained excessive free 
alkali. 


SHAVING BOWLS AND MUGS 


House of Croydon (House of Croydon, 
NYC). 69¢ for 2.9 oz. (24.9¢). Pottery 
mug. Weight not stated. Contained ex- 
cessive free alkali. 

Lenthéric (Lenthéric). $1 for 3 oz. 
(35.1¢). Wooden bowl. Contained ex- 
cessive free alkali. 





Non-Directional Iron 


Housewives who are annoyed 
when they have to turn their iron 
around to get the point into nar- 
row places will be interested in a 
new twin-pointed iron, called the 
Fore-N-Aft which has_ been 
brought out by the Miracle Elec- 
tric Co. The back end of the “sole” 
on this new iron is pointed al- 
most as sharply as the conven- 
tional front end. The Fore-N-Aft 
also features a thermostatic con- 
trol and a headlight. CU will test 
the model as soon as it becomes 
available. 


Now They've Done It! 


Having fortified the loaf of 
bread, science is about to give the 
jug of wine its share of B-vita- 
mins too, it appears from tests that 
have been going on in the Univer- 
sity of California laboratories. 

Vitamins remained stable in 
wine for more than four years 
during the tests, reports Food In- 
dustries. Wine can now contain its 
own antidote. Mental disorders, 
digestive disorders of pella 
sometimes observed in alcoholics, 
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and dermatitis symptoms, are all 
said to be prevented to a certain 
extent by the B-vitamins. 

The California Wine Institute 
took part in the experiment. ’Nuff 
said. 


Cooking with Electronics 


Electronic kitchen ranges, once 
hailed as a coming postwar im- 
provement, now appear inefficient 
and too expensive for home use, 
judging from experiments carried 
on by the Edison General Electric 
Appliance Co, and reported by 
Business Week. The retail price 
of an electronic stove, says the 
company, which produces the Hot- 
point line of appliances, would be 
about $1000, as compared with the 
current price of around $116 for 
some electric ranges. Food cooked 
in an electronic stove, moreover, 
did not meet accepted standards of 
appearance, palatability, and tex- 
ture, according to the Edison en- 
gineers. Electronically-cooked meat 
was considered very unsatisfac- 
tory, although better results were 
obtained with vegetables, which 
cooked more rapidly than on an 
electric range. 
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Maple 


Syrup 


Pure maple syrup is hard to get, but 


many blends make satisfactory substitutes 


Very few brands of the maple 
syrup available at the grocery stores 
consist of 100% pure maple syrup. 
Out of the 32 brands purchased by 
CU, 29 were blends of maple syrup 
with cane or corn sugar. 

However, many people find the 
blended product a good substitute for 
100% maple syrup, and some peo- 
ple even prefer the blends. Taste tests 
and laboratory analyses showed that 
most blends are quite satisfactory. 

Only three brands of 100% maple 
syrup were available for the CU 
tests; of the blends tested, five were 
labeled as having 25% maple syrup 
content, 13 were labeled 15%, while 
the labels of the remaining 11 brands 
merely indicated that some maple 
syrup was present. The pure syrups 
rated highest in the taste tests, and 
the syrups with the higher percentage 
of maple generally were preferred 
by the tasters to those with lower 
maple content. Within any one group, 
however, the preferences were not 
consistent enough to permit ratings 
in order of taste score. 

All of the blends of maple and 
other syrup were found “Acceptable” 
in the laboratory tests. But Grisdale 
Brand 100% Pure Vermont Maple 
Syrup was rated “Below Standard” 
because it did not quite meet the 

government’s minimum requirement 
’ for “malic acid number,” the test 
which indicates maple content 


TAPPING METHODS 


New England, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, the Ohio Valley, the Lake 
States and adjacent parts of Canada 
are the principal sugar maple re- 
gions. Maple sap, from which the 
pure syrup is derived, is collected 
from sap spouts driven about one 
inch into the sugar maple tree. The 
trees are tapped in early Spring, and 
the flavor of the syrup depends a 
good deal on picking the right time 
for tapping. 

Maple syrup is made by evaporat- 
ing the sap. If the evaporation is con- 
tinued long enough; the result is 
maple sugar. A dependable tree will 
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yield enough sap every year tor 
about two pounds of maple sugar or 
a quart of syrup. People in the sugar 
tree country who should know seem 
to agree that the mild, delicate flavor 
of light-colored syrups is the true 
maple flavor. The stronger flavor in 
the darker-colored syrups, they point 
out, is caused by improper heating of 
the sap, which brings on carameliza- 
tion. 


Ratings are in order of increasing 
cost per ounce of syrup within each 
group. Stated label weights are some- 
times given in fluid ounces, and some- 
times in ounces by weight. For pur- 
poses of comparison, prices in paren- 
theses are based on cost per avoirdu- 
pois ounce (1 pint [16 fl. oz.] equals 
approximately 22 ounces by weight). 
“Best Buys" are those at the top of the 
list in each group. 


100%, Maple Syrup 


ACCEPTABLE 


Nature’s 100% Pure Vermont Maple 
Syrup (Natural Sugars, Inc., Burling- 
ton, Vt.). 37¢ for 1 Ib. (2.3¢). Avail- 
able nationally. 











Correction 


In the article “Cleansing Creams” 
in the February Reports, Irresist- 
ible Whip-Text cold cream was in- 
correctly stated to cost 20¢ for 1% 
ounces, with the cost per ounce 
figured at 15¢. 


The correct price for this cream 
is 10¢ for 1% ounces, or 7.5¢ per 
ounce, Since the creams were ar- 
ranged in the ratings according to 
increasing cost per ounce, /rresist- 
ible Whip Text should have been 
listed directly after Max Factor’s 
Theatrical cold cream. 











Highland 100% Pure Vermont Mapie 
Sap Syrup (Cary Maple Sugar Co., S: 
Johnsbury, Vt.). 45¢ for 1 Ib.. % oz 
(2.84). 


BELOW STANDARD 


Grisdale Brand 100% Pure Vermon: 
Maple Syrup (Gristede Bros., Inc.. 
NYC). 39¢ for 12 fl. oz. (2.4¢). Not 
acceptable because of low malic acid 
number. 





25°% Maple Syrup 


ACCEPTABLE 


Freshpak Brand Breakfast Syrup (Grand 
Union Co., NYC). 21¢ for 1 pt. (.9¢) 
Cane sugar and maple syrup. Avail- 
able in Northeast at Grand Union 
Stores. 

Puritan Syrup (Fred Fear & Co., Brook 
lyn, N. Y.). 21¢ for 1 pt. (1¢). Cane, 
corn and maple syrup. Available na- 
tionally. 

Royal Scarlet Pancake Syrup (R. C 
Williams & Co., NYC). 45¢ for 1 qt 
(1¢). Cane, corn and maple syrup 
Available nationally. 

Security Brand Syrup (Mid-City Whole 
sale Grocers, Chicago). 25¢ for 1 pt 
(1.1¢). Cane, corn and maple syrup 

Farmer Rick Syrup (Vermont Maple 
Orchards, Inc., Burlington, Vt.). 32¢ 
for 1 pt. (1.5¢). Granulated sugar and 
maple syrup. 








15% Maple Syrup 


ACCEPTABLE 


IGA Syrup (Independent Grocers Al! 
liance Dist. Co., Chicago). 15¢ for | 
pt. (.7¢). Cane and maple syrup 
Available nationally at IGA Stores 

Farm House Pancake & Waffle Syrup 
(Reid, Murdoch & Co., Chicago). 17° 
for 1 pt. (.8¢). Corn and maple syrup 
Available nationally. 

Triumph Brand Cane and Maple Syru) 
(D. B. Scully Syrup Co., Chicago) 
18¢ for 1 pt. (.8¢). 

New England Brand Syrup (Fred Fear 
& Co.). 19¢ for 1 pt. (.9¢). Cane, corn 
and maple syrup. Available nationally 

Golden Glow Pancake Syrup (Natural 
Sugars, Inc.). 19¢ for 1 pt. (.9¢). Cane, 
corn and maple syrup. Available na- 
tionally. 

Sleepy Hollow Syrup (Table Products 
Co., San Francisco). 19¢ for 1 pt. 
(.9¢). Cane and maple syrup. Available 
in West, Southwest, Midwest, N. Y 
and Washington, D. C. at Safeway 
Stores. 

Much More Syrup (Food Products Co 
of America, Chicago). 19¢ for 1 pt 
(.9¢). Corn and maple syrup. 

National Brand Syrup (National Tea 
Co., Chicago). 20¢ fer 1 pt. (.9¢). Cane 
and maple syrup. Available in Mid- 
west. 
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Yan-ki-Boy -Fancake Syrup (J. Stro 
meyer Co., Philadelphia). 19¢ for 15% 
fi. oz. (1¢). Cane and maple syrup. 

Premier Pancake Syrup (Francis H. 
Leggett & Co., NYC). 21¢ for 1 pt. 
(1¢). Cane, corn and maple syrup. 
Available east of the Mississippi and 
in Texas. 

Ann Page Syrup (A&P, NYC). 22¢ for 
1 pt. (1¢). Sugar, corn and maple 
syrup. Available nationally at A&P 
Stores. 

Yacht Club Syrup (Reid, Murdoch & 
Co.,. Chicago). 25¢ for 1 pt. (1.1¢). 
Cane and maple syrup. Available na- 
tionally. 

Berko Pancake Syrup (Berko Malted 
Milk Co., NYC). 25¢ for 1 pt. (1.1¢). 
Refined sugar and maple syrup. 





Miscellaneous Maple Syrups 





The percentage of maple syrup present 
was not stated on the labels of the fol- 
lowing: 


ACCEPTABLE 
Flap-Jack Pancake Syrup (O¢clerich & 
Berry Co., Chicago). 12¢ for 1 pt. 


(.6¢). Corn and cane syrup, flavored 
with maple syrup. 

Oelerich’s Old Manse Syrup (Oclerich 
& Berry Co.). 16¢ for 1 pt. (.7¢). Cane 
and maple sugar syrup. 

Za-Rex Pancake and Waffle Syrup (S. 
C. Clayten Co., Boston). 21¢ for 1 pt. 
(1¢). Corn and cane syrup, flavored 
with maple syrup. Available in N. Y. 
and New England. 

Pride of the Home Pancake Syrup (Gar- 
ber-Eagle Oil Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y.). 
21¢ for 1 pt. (1¢). Cane sugar syrup 
and maple syrup. Available in NYC. 

Vincent’s A-1 Leader Syrup (Vincent 
Syrup Co., Denver). 3l¢ for 1% pt. 
(1¢). Cane and maple sugar and 
water. 

Mother’s Pantry Syrup (Allied Molasses 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.). 22¢ for 1 pt. 
(1¢). Cane, corn and maple syrup. 
Available in Northeast and Midwest. 

Towle’s Log Cabin Syrup (General 
Foods Corp., Hoboken, N. J.). 22¢ for 
1 pt. (1¢). Cane and maple sugar 
syrup. Available nationally. 

Vermont Maid Syrup (Penick & Ford, 
Ltd., Burlington, Vt.). 22¢ for 1 pt. 
(1¢). Cane and maple sugar, dextrose, 
maltose and dextrines. Available na- 
tionally. 

Elco Selected Hot Cakes and Waffle 
Syrup (L. Cohen Grocer Co., St. 
Louis). 25¢ for 1 pt. (1.1¢). Cane, corn 
and maple syrup. Available in St. 
Louis. 

S and W Syrup (S & W Fine Foods, 
Inc., San Francisco). 27¢ for 1 pt. 
(1.2¢). Cane and maple sugar. Avail- 
able nationally. 

Green Mountain Syrup (Green Moun- 
tain Syrup Co., Chieago). 29¢ for 1 pt. 
(1.3¢). Cane, dextrose and honey, fla- 
vored with maple sap. 
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Tomato Paste 
and Puree 


Of thirteen brands 


tested for CU, 


three were below government standards 


In an examination for Consumers 
Union of 13 brands of tomato puree 
and five brands of tomato paste, U.S. 
Government graders found three 
brands of puree and one can of paste 
below specifications, either because of 
excessive mold content or poor color. 

The tests made were for color, mold 
count, absence of defects, percentage 
of solids, specific gravity, and con- 
centration. Excessive mold count or 
poor color was the basis for reject- 
ing the substandard samples. 


TOMATO PASTE is about three times as 
concentrated as tomato puree, and it 
may have more seasoning, but the 
two can be used interchangeably for 
many types of cooking. Federal 
Standards describe tomato paste 
as a product of strained tomatoes 
concentrated by evaporation, with or 
without the addition of salt, basil 
leaf, and sodium carbonate or sodium 
bicarbonate to neutralize a portion of 
the acidity. “Light” tomato paste 
should contain not less than 25% of 
tomato solids, “medium” not less than 
29% and “concentrated” paste not 
less than 33%. 


TOMATO PUREE, according to the 
Standards, is also obtained by the 
evaporation of strained tomatoes. It 
may or may not have salt added. A 
minimum of 8.37% of tomato solids 
is required for “light” puree, 10.7% 
for “medium,” and 12% for “heavy.” 

There is little information on the 
nutritive value of tomato paste, but 
tests conducted at Pennsylvania State 
College showed that pureed tomatoes 
contained vitamins A and C in ap- 
preciable amounts, with small 
amounts of vitamin B,, riboflavin, 
pantothenic acid and niacin. Both 
paste and puree, however, are more 
useful as flavoring than as sources of 
vitamins. 

Three of the five brands of tomato 
paste tested were packed by the same 
manufacturer. All five brands were 


Grade A, but one brand was listed 
separately in the ratings because one 
of the four cans tested showed ex- 
cessive mold. 

The tomato purees made a poorer 
showing in the grading. Only four of 
the 13 brands tested were Grade A, 
and the other six “Acceptable” 
brands were Grade C; the remaining 
three were substandard. 


Ratings are in order of decreasing 
score within each group. Figures in 
parentheses represent cost per ounce. 





Tomato Puree 





ACCEPTABLE 
GRADE A 


S and W Heavy Concentrated (S & W 
Fine Foods, Inc., San Francisco). 32¢ 
for 1 Ib., 12 oz. (1.1¢). Available na- 
tionally. 

Puretest (Manteca Canning Co., Man 
teca, Calif.). 24¢ for 1 Ib., 12 oz. (.9¢) 

Premier (Francis H. Leggett & Co.. 
NYC). 29¢ for 1 lb., 11 oz. (1.1¢) 
Available east of the Mississippi and 
in Texas. 

Asco U. S. Grade A (American Stores 
Co., Philadelphia). 9¢ for 10% oz 
(.8¢). Available nationally at American 
Stores. 


GRADE C 


Zolo (Riverbank Canning Co., River- 
bank, Calif.). 25¢ for 1 Ib., 12 oz. (.9¢) 

Lady Luck (Oakland Canning Co., Oak- 
land, Calif.). 24¢ for 1 Ib., 12 oz. (.8¢). 

Flotta (Flotill Products, Inc., Stockton, 
Calif.). 25¢ for 1 Ib., 12 oz. (.9¢). One 
of two cans tested was slack filled. 

American Lady (General Grocer Co., St 
Louis). 10¢ for 10% oz. (1¢). Avail- 
able in St. Louis. 

Sweet Life (Sweet Life Food Corp.., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.). 25¢ for 1 Ib., 12 oz. 
(.9¢). Available in Northeast. 

Ever-It (Everitt Packing Co., Under- 
wood, Ind.). 8¢ for 10 oz. (.8¢). 
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NOT ACCEPTABLE 


The following brands were considered 
“Not Acceptable” for the reasons stated: 


K & B (Knapp-Sherrill Co., Donna, 
Tex.). 12¢ for 10% oz. (1.1¢). Four 
cans tested were off-grade for color. 

Sweet Home (Krenning-Schlapp Grocer 
Co., St. Louis). 10¢ for 10% oz. (1¢). 
Three of four cans tested were off- 
grade because of excessive mold count. 

Willow Brook (Phillips Bros., Salisbury, 


Md.). li¢ for 10% oz. (1.1¢). Variable; 
two cans were off-grade because of 
excessive mold count; one can was 
Grade A, one can Grade C. 





Tomato Paste 





ACCEPTABLE 
GRADE A 
Diana (Riverbank Canning Co., River- 


bank, Calif.). 15¢ for 6 oz. (2.5¢). 
Flotta Fancy Concentrated (Flot! 

Products, Inc.). 14¢ for 7 oz. (1.9¢) 
Flotta (Flotill Products, Inc.). 11¢ for 

6 oz. (1.8¢). 

Contadina (Hershel Cal. Fruit Prod. 
Co., San Jose, Calif.). 11¢ for 6 oz. 
(1.8¢). 

One of four cans of the following brand 
had an excessively high mold count: 
Flotta Fancy (Flotill Products, Inc.) 

1l¢ for 6% oz. (1.8¢). 





Refrigerators 


A preliminary report on four leading brands shows them to be 


**Acceptable”’ with no outstanding differences from prewar models 


A preliminary report on the first 
four postwar refrigerators that CU 
shoppers were able to buy in retail 
stores has just been received from the 
laboratory of a CU consultant. Tests 
made so far indicate that all four— 
the General Electric LB-7-B, the 
Frigidaire M1-7, the Leonard DL- 
7-R and the Westinghouse B-7-46— 
will make the “Acceptable” grade. 
But none of them show anything sen- 
sational or startling in the way of 
postwar improvements, as the ads 
might lead you to expect. 


It must be emphasized that this re- 
port is only a preliminary one, to give 
some guidance to those CU members 
who must buy a refrigerator at the 
earliest possible moment. Not all tests 
on these machines have been com- 
pleted, and it may be necessary to 
change their relative positions as a 
result of further testing. Further- 
more, these four are no more than a 
drop in the anticipated postwar re- 
frigerator bucket; additional brands 
have already been bought by CU and 
are in the process of being tested; 
many more will be bought and tested 
as they become available. Those mem- 
bers who can wait before buying a 
new refrigerator are, therefore, ad- 
vised to hold off purchase pending 
fuller information. 

The refrigerators tested were all 
fitted with sealed units underneath 
the cabinets; all had adjustable door 
latches to take up shrinkage of the 
door seals; all had condenser units 
which were easily accessible for 
cleaning, and well-spaced shelf grids 
which would minimize tipping of 
food containers. None had an objec- 
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tionable running noise; none caused 
radio interference; all were safe 
from electric shock hazard. There 
was no considerable increase in 
frozen food storage space over the 
last prewar models. 

The ratings which follow are ten- 
tative, based on tests completed at 
time of publication. They are subject 





Preliminary Reports 


In line with its policy of report- 
ing on new products just as soon 
as they can be bought and tested, 
CU presents this preliminary re- 
port on refrigerators. Vacuum 
cleaners, radios and many other 
items of household equipment are 
being tested and reported on as the 
various products appear on the 
market. Although these prelimin- 
ary reports give you an incomplete 
picture of the products which will 
soon be available, many people 
who cannot wait for CU’s final 
recommendations in each field will 
find the preliminary reports help- 
ful in purchasing needed house- 
hold equipment. Remember, how- 
ever, that some of the products 
now being offered for the first 
time since the war may be modi- 
fied by the manufacturers after 
they come on the market. As other 
brands become available and are 
tested by CU, moreover, the rela- 
tive ratings of the brands already 
listed in these preliminary reports 
are subject to change. 











to revision as a result of further 
tests. 


ACCEPTABLE 


(In estimated order of quality on basis 
of tests made thus far) 


General Electric Model LB-7-B (Gen 
eral Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn.) 
$151.50. Food storage space, 6 cu. ft.; 
frozen food and ice tray storage, 0.6 
cu. ft. Relatively low operating cost, 
low ice-freezing cost, short freezing 
time. Glass defrosting tray; no crisper 
or meat tray; excellent ice-cube tray 
with individual cube releases. Held 
nine l-quart milk bottles. 

Frigidaire Model M1-7 (General Motors 
Corp., Dayton, Ohio). $163.25. Food 
storage space, 6.8 cu. ft.; frozen food 
and ice tray storage, 0.6 cu. ft. Rela 
tively low operating cost, low ice- 
freezing cost, long freezing time. Glass 
defrosting tray, glass meat tray, 4 cu 
ft. porcelain crisper. Held eight 1-quart 
bottles. 

Leonard Model DL-7-R (Leonard Divi- 
sion, Nash-Kelvinator Corp., Detroit) 
$185.95. Food storage space, 6 cu. ft.; 
frozen food and ice tray storage, 0.75 
cu. ft. Medium operating cost, rela- 
tively long freezing time. Glass de- 
frosting tray; two crispers occupying 
entire bottom shelf; dry storage bin. 
Held nine 1l-quart milk bottles, plus 
nine additional with use of drop sec- 
tion in shelves. 

Westinghouse Model B-7-46 (Westing- 
house Electric Corp., Mansfield, Ohio). 
$179.95. Food storage space, 6.8 cu. 
ft.; frozen food and ice tray storage, 
0.6 cu. ft. Relatively high operating 
cost. Temperatures with box closed 
found to be considerably lower than 
indicated on thermostat settings on 
sample tested. Glass meat tray with 
lid which served as defrosting tray; 
ene crisper occupying half of bottom 
shelf; dry storage bin. 
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Gardens for Display 


The right choice of plants can give you a better garden with a 


minimum of work and expense, says CU's gardening consultant 


There are two kinds of gardeners. 
Some like the physical operations of 
gardening, and even welcome the dif- 
heulties of growing temperamental 
plants as tests of prowess. Gardens 
of such enthusiasts tend to become 
collections or experiment stations 
rather than pictures. Other garden- 
ers are not so energetic. They want 
a beautiful garden with as little ef- 
fort as possible. There is no escap- 
ing the fact that all gardening means 
work as well as enjoyment, but the 
right choice of plants can lessen the 
labor as well as the cost to a surpris- 
ing extent. 

For ease and satisfaction in gar- 
dening, select your plants for their 
permanence without the need of 
special care or replanting. 


BIENNIALS UNSATISFACTORY 


First, avoid all biennials and very 
short-lived plants. After a year of 
care, a biennial gives one burst of 
bloom, then seeds and then becomes 
a dead or permanently weakened 
plant. Such biennials include Cup 
and Saucer Canterbury Bells, most 
Foxgloves, Iceland Poppies, English 
Daisies, Sweet William, Mullein 
(Verbascum) and even Columbine 
(especially the long-spurred hybrids). 
Some of these give endless seedlings 
which only need to be reset—but that 
is another chore to be done at the 
right time. You may decide that 
certain short-lived plants are worth 
the labor of love they demand, but 
remember that the accent will be on 
labor. 

Avoid plants that are not really 
hardy in your region—those that dis- 
appear after a dry Summer, or a cold 
or unusually mild and wet Winter. 
There is no published list of such 
plants, and you cannot believe the 
nursery catalogs, for all the plants 
listed are likely to be hardy at some 
location within the catalog’s range. 
Examples of plants of variable hardi- 
ness are: Japanese Anemone, Tri- 
toma, Pentstemon, Calochortus, and 
many “hardy” Chrysanthemums. For 
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such plants hardiness is a matter of 
local conditions and sometimes spe- 
cial care. Consult your experienced 
friends, and beware! 

Avoid also those beautiful plants 
“of easy culture” (according to the 
catalogs) which spread like wildfire. 
These include Plume Poppy (Boc- 
conia) The Pearl (Achsllea Ptar- 
mica), Bee Balm, Physostegia, Jap- 
anese Fleece-flower (Polygonum Cus- 
pidatum), Chinese Lantern, Clethra 
Loosestrife, Thinleaf and Prairie 
Sunflower. 

Some plants are long-lived and of 
easy culture if your conditions hap- 
pen to suit their particular needs. 
Globeflower (Trollius), for example, 
needs plenty of water; Pinks (Dian- 
thus), very well drained soil ; Thyme, 
full sun and dry soil; and Japanese 
Anemone and Trillium, partial shade 
and some moisture in Summer. The 
list of such plants is too long to give 
here, but for anyone who cannot 
grow ordinary perennials because of 
too much wetness, dryness, or shade, 
too highly acid or alkaline soil, etc., 
the solution is to specialize in the so- 
called “difficult” plants, which need 
just the conditions you have been 
struggling against. For the average 
garden, however, these are to be 
avoided. 


DISEASE CONTROL 


Many good plants are subject to 
some insect or disease, yet if you 
grow only those having no serious 
pest, you will have a small garden 
indeed, consisting mainly of beard- 
less Iris (e.g., the Siberian and Jap- 
anese), Daylily (Hemerocallis), and 
Funkia. Hollyhock should be well 
sprayed with fungicides the first year, 
and the rust disease can be controlled. 
Iris root rot can usually be prevented 
by planting in the sun in raised beds, 
using fungicides, and eliminating any 
rhizomes whose fans can be pulled 
out with a slight tug. The best con- 
trol for Iris borers is to burn over 
the Iris clumps in early Spring be- 
fore growth begins. If the foliage 


seems too damp, spray kerosene 
lightly over the clump and touch a 
match to it. The result is a hot 
quick fire which does not harm the 
rhizomes, according to experts. Lark- 
spur should always be grown from 
seed. Don’t buy or accept gifts of 
plants. Don’t grow Tiger Lilies if 
you want any other kind to do well, 
because the husky Tigers are carriers 
of mosaic. Healthy Lilies can be 
grown from seed, but this is slow. 
You had best put new Lily bulbs and 
Iris rhizomes into quarantine for a 
year or so, at some distance from the 
flower garden. There they will in- 
crease, and if no trouble develops, 
they can be promoted to a place of 
honor. Otherwise, out with them! 
(And burn them immediately). 

As a skeleton list for northern gar- 
dens, the Lexington, Mass., Botanic 
Garden suggests the following long- 
lived plants as major actors in the 
garden’s display. Note that a few 
are included with reservations as in- 
dicated above ; for example, Trillium, 
Trollius, Iris. They are here listed 
in order of season, earliest first. 


e Snowdrops, Crocus and Scilla; 
with Adonis, Eranthis, Pulmonaria, 
Pasque Flower (Anemone Pulsa- 
tilla), Dutchman’s Breeches (Dicen- 
tra Cucullaria). 

® Moss Phlox, Daffodils, Bleed- 
ingheart, Iris; with Crown Imperial, 
Epimedium, Early Peony, (Paeonia 
O fficinalis) , Corydalis Nobilis, Tril- 
lium, Trollius, Viola Papilionacea. 

e Larkspur, Siberian Iris, Peony. 
Gasplant, Oriental Poppy; with He- 
merocallis, Peachleaf Canterbury 
Bells, (Campanula Persicifolia), D- 
anthus Plumarius, Coralbells, (Heu- 
chera Sanguines), Lilium Elegans, 
Veronica, Spicata, Viola Cornuta. 

© Hemerocallis, Garden Phlox, 
Platycodon, Yucca, Shasta Daisy, 
Japanese Iris; with Astilbe, Campan- 
ula Carpatica, Funkia, Lily (in part), 
Veronica Longifolia. 
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® Helemum, Hibiscus Moschew 
tos, Hemerocallis; with Lilium Spe- 
ciosum, Liatris, Stokesia, Veronica 
Virginica. 

® Aconitum, New England Aster, 
Chrysanthemum ; with Japanese Ane- 
mone, Seaside Goldenrod, (Solidago 
Sempervirens), and Cimicifuga Sim- 
plex. 


® Colchicum and the Autumn 


Crocus end the season 


FLOWERS FOR CUTTING 


Grow material for bouquets out- 
side the regular garden, if possible. 
Not only are the flowers likely to be 
more perfect from plants grown in 
rows, like vegetables, but the gar- 
dener will be spared the ever-recur- 
ring anguish of deciding whether or 
not to sacrifice a beautiful garden ef- 
fect for a bouquet. 

A cutting garden can be very easy 
on the purse. Here is the place for 
chance seedlings and surplus divi- 
sions from the regular garden. Pots 


of bulbs which bloomed in the house, 
and small bulbs left from replanting 
a crowded colony can be grown here 
to flowering size. Not only annuals 
but many perennials suitable for cut- 
ting can be grown from seed. 

A simple cold frame is a useful 
addition for bringing hardy bulbs into 
bloom early, and for keeping tender 
things like bulbous Irises and Japan- 
ese Anemones over the Winter. 

Try for a balanced succession of 
bloom rather than the usual feast and 
famine. To accomplish this, supple- 
ment the Summer annuals with bulbs 
and perennials in Spring, and late- 
blooming perennials for Fall. Flow- 
ering shrubs are a help, too. For 
quality stress the selection of varie- 
ties, and for harmony choose flower 
colors with reference to the color 
schemes inside the house. 


CYCLE OF CUT FLOWERS. The season 
begins with shrub branches forced in 
the house. Of these, Japanese Quince 
is particularly good for soft color and 
long-lasting qualities. Then come the 
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For Victory Over Famine 


Fruits and vegetables are still the most important things you can 
grow in your garden. The government is urging housewives to keep on 
canning, with food supplies short this year and with millions of people 


Information on fruit and vegetable gardening and ratings of seeds, 
fertilizers, and other gardening necessities can be found in back issues 
of the Reports and in the gardening section of the 1946 Buying Guide 


Here are the gardening subjects covered in back issues of the 
General (planning, soil preparation, planting, etc.): April 1943; 
Seeds (sources of supply, treatment, varieties) : April 1943; March 


Insecticides and Fungicides: March 1944; May 1945 
Fertilizers: March 1944; July 1944. 


References (Experiment Station bulletins, books, periodicals) : 


Fruit and Nursery Stock: March 1944. 


If you do not have copies of these back numbers, they may be ob- 
tained by writing to Consumers Union and enclosing 25¢ for each issue 
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flowering shrubs outdoors, beginning 
with Forsythia. 

In the garden at this time you may 
have Dattodils ( Narcissus). ven the 
lowest-priced kinds are fairly ex- 
pensive, but the following varieties, 
from early to late, will multiply fast. 

(1) Golden Spur, all yellow trum- 


t. 

(2) Lovenest, white perianth with 
yellow to apricot trumpet. 

(3) Sir Watkin (Incomparabilis), 
primrose with deeper yellow. : 

(4) Late Poet’s Narcissus ( Poet 
cus Recurvus), white, blooms with 
tulips. 

Next, Cottage, Darwin and Breed- 
er Tulips. Don’t forget the vase- 
shaped yellow Mrs. Moon, and be 
sure to have one very dark variety 
such as Tulipe Noire. 

Seautiful with the Tulips are: 

Leopard’s Bane (Doronicum Plan- 
tagineum)*, large yellow Daisies, 
Bleeding Heart, Rose, which con- 
tinues long after Tulips are through 

The hardest time of year for pro- 
viding cut flowers is the gap between 
Darwin Tulips and Iris, Peremuial- 
for this time are Bleeding Heart. 
Violas’, and Phlox Divaricata’ ; flow- 
ering shrubs, Weigela and Deutzia. 
Best of all is a trick with annuals. 
Sow Calendulas, Calliopsis, Corn- 
flowers, annual Larkspur, Salpiglos- 
sis and Shirley Poppies in late No- 
vember where they are to grow. Be 
sure to thin the seedlings before they 
become crowded. Where Winters atc 
not too severe, Gladiolus bulbs left 
in the ground all Winter and covered 
heavily for protection from frost, or 
carried over in the cold frame, will 
also bloom at this time. The Primu- 
linus Gladiolus hybrid is particularly 
good for combining with other kinds 
of flowers. 

Then come Iris, long-spurred Co- 
lumbines’ (the plants are not long- 
lived, but the flowers last well in wa- 
ter), Anemone-Flowered Peonies 
(more graceful than the doubles, and 
costing 90¢ to $1 each), Belladonna’ 
and Chinese Larkspur’, with A#- 
themis Tinctoria Kelway’, a long- 
flowering yellow Daisy. 

By mid-July you will have plenty 
of Spring-sown annuals. Although 
the varieties will be a matter of per- 
sonal preference, don’t neglect single 
Coltness Hybrid Dahlias grown from 
seed; Ageratum Blue Perfection, 
Goldcup (Hunnemannia Fumariae- 
folta), seed for which is obtainable 


' Perennials, easily grown from seed. 
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from Rex D. Pearce, Moorestown, 
N. J.; Arctons Grandis, a white 
Daisy with blue center ; Salvia Fartn- 
acea, slim lavender spikes; and the 
small-flowered Pompon  Zinnias. 
Spring-planted Gladiola bloom now, 
and if they are planted in batches 
every two weeks, will bloom till frost. 
Buddleia Alternifolita, the hardiest 
Buddleia, is a splendid shrub bearing 
lavender spikes touched with orange 
in a long season of bloom beginning 
in July. It dies down each year, and 
the roots should be heavily mulched 
jor the Winter in severe climates. 

A striking perennial tor late 5um- 
mer is Sea Holly (Eryngium Ame- 


thystinum )', with unusual lavender, 
teasle-like tlowers. Another unusual 
cut flower is Heavenly Blue Morning 
Glory. if cut with the twigs on 
which it twines itself, it lasts well in 
water. 

lor late bloom, in addition to those 
annuals which naturally bloom Iate, 
such as Cosmos, such short-season 
annuals as Drummond Phlox and 
Calendulas sown about July Ist will 
be fresh from September on. But for 
latest bloom and a change in bou- 
quets, perennials are needed. Among 
these are Anemone Japonica Whirl- 
wind, which will linger until a hard 
freeze, and other varieties of Ane- 


mone ; Slue Mistilower (Eupatorium 
Coelestinum); Snakeroot (Cimic#- 
fuga Simplex), which likes partial 
shade and has superb white spirals 
very late; and Aster Tataricus', 
lavender, 7 ft., which lasts into No- 
vember. Chrysanthemums close the 
season: good hardy varieties for 
cutting are September Cloud, white 
with primrose center; South Pole, 
yellow; Mercury, single scarlet; 
Astrid, single soft pink. 


THE PROBLEM OF SHADE 


Gardening in the shade, especially 
tree shade, has its own problems. 
Even sunny gardens have their shady 
spots where few plants seem willing 
to grow, and the really shady garden 
is often the despair of its owner, 
despite its obvious superiority as a 
comfortable outdoor living room in 
Summer. 

The owner of a shady garden must 
accept the fact that there will be no 
gorgeous masses of bloom, and that 
personal likes and dislikes must give 
way to what is willing to grow. Even 
with only three or four hours of sun- 
light in varying spots, however, there 
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can be flowers from Spring’to Fall, 
provided the right kinds are used, 
and they are not allowed to starve 
or dry out. Don’t cut down fine trees 
for the sake of flowers, unless you 
are willing to sacrifice the garden’s 
serenity and repose. 

In such a garden the enclosure 
material of shade-enduring shrubs. 
evergreens and vines is very import- 
ant. For especially difficult places, buy 
shrubs and evergreens at full size, 
because they will only hold their own, 
even with feeding and watering. Al- 
ways buy large roots of vines. 





Plants For The Shade 


Vines 





Bittersweet. Probably the best. 

Honeysuckle: Hall’s, Coral, and Frag- 
rant. Spray for aphids. 

Dutchman’s Pipe. Good after the first 
year, 

Actinidia. Good after the first year 

Wild Cucumber. Annual from seed, self- 
sown. 


Shrabs 


California Privet. The most tolerant. 
where it is hardy. 

Hedge Maple (Acer Campestre). Even 
under Maples, if watered and fertilized 

Spiraea van Houttei. 

Pink Flowering Almond. 

Mapleleaf Viburnum (Viburnum Aceri- 
folium). Low growing 

Snowhill Hydrangea. 

Kerria Japonica. Single yellow flowers, 
low. 

Azaleas. Need acid soil and moisture 


Evergreens 
All evergreens like water. 


Japanese Yew. The only completely re- 
liable needle evergreen. 

Hemlock. Only in shelter and moist soil. 

Rhododendron, Azalea, Mountain Laurel, 
Leucothoe Catesbaej. Where their acid 
soil requirements can be met. 

Oregon Grape (Mahonia Aquifolium). 

Euonymus Radicans Vegeta. 


Ground covers 


Jill-over-the-ground (Nepeta Glechoma). 
Needs moisture. 

Bugle Weed (Ajuga Reptans). Except 
under evergreens. 

Moneywort. 

Pachysandra. 

Periwinkle (Vinca Minor). The white 
variety best. 

Sweet Woodruff (Asperula). 

Ferns, interrupted; and Cinnamon. 

Lily of the Valley. 


Flewers 


Early bloom is best. As the season ad- 
vances and shade becomes dense, white 


and light varieties flowrish best. Stakwy 
is often necessary because stems are weak 
Domn’t let the soil dry out. The fellowimg 
are in approximate order of bloom: 


Scilla. Blue. 

Winter Aconite (Eranthis). White. 

Snowdrops. White. 

Chionodoxa. Blue and white. 

Crocus Sieberi, C. Susianus, C. Tommass- 
anus. These wild species are better than 
the ordinary Dutch Crocus. 

Daffodil (Narctssus). 

N. Minimus and Angel’s Tears, mim 
ature varieties. 

White Lady, white trumpet, blooms 
every year. 

Emperor and Empress, blooms every 
other year. 

Anemone Sylvestris. White. 

Epimedium Macranthum. A good edging 
plant, inconspicuous yellow flowers. 

Mertensia. Blue and pink. 

Polemonium Reptans, Blue. 

Phlox Divaricata. Lavender-blue. 
Baneberry (Actae Alba). White flowers. 
followed by white berries. 

Bleeding Heart. Rose. 

Iris Pumila. Various colors. 

Doronicum. Yellow to orange. 

Tiarella. White; moist soil. 

Trollius. Yellow; moist soil. 

Saxifraga Cordifolia,. Heavy 
leaves, pink flowers. 

Peonies. Single varieties, red, rose, to 
white. 

Meadowrues (Thalictrum Aquilegifolium. 
T. Adiantifolium). White and greenish- 
yellow inconspicuous flowers, but 
lovely foliage. 

Lemon Lily (Hemerocallis Flava). Ye\- 
low. 

Spiraea Filipendula. White 

Larkspur. Blue. 

Lilies: 

L. Croceum. Orange. 
L. Regale. White and pink. 
L. Spectosum. Rose to white. 

Phlox. Miss Lingard, and other whites. 

Astilbes (Spiraea), White (not pink). 

Tawny Daylily (Hemerocallis Fulva) 
Orange. 

Bugbane (Cimicifuga Racemosa). White. 

Funkias. Blue and white; important for 
mounds of foliage. 

White Boltonia (Boltonia Asteroides). 

White Mugwort (Artemisia Vulgaris 
Lactiflora). 

White Snakeroot (Eupatorium Rugo- 
sum), 

Japanese Anemone. Pink, and white 

Wilson’s Aconite. Blue. 

Cimicifuga Simplex. White. 

Autumn Crocus (Crocus Zonatus). Rosy 
lilac. 

Crocus Speciosus. Dark blue and white. 


leather) 


Annuals 
Very few annuals tolerate any 
shade, but try Torenia, Balsam, 


Browallia Speciosa and Browallia 
Major, Forget-me-not, Snapdragon. 
and Mignonette. 
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Chemotherapy 


The merits and failings of penicillin and other agents are 
discussed by CU’s Medical Adviser in the second of two articles 


The great strides in chemotherapy 
in the last decade have encouraged 
the belief that the infectious diseases 
of man will soon be completely con- 
trolled or eliminated. An example of 
uncritical enthusiasm about the possi- 
bilities of chemotherapy is the sug- 
gestion that a combination of sulfa 
compound, penicillin and streptomy- 
cin will control or cure almost any 
infection without preliminary diag- 
nosis. A drug advertiser's dream is a 
slot machine dispensing a potent mix- 
ture of sulfa, penicillin and strepto- 
mycin, dissolved in Pepsi Cola. If 
you don’t feel up to par, put in a 
quarter, have a glassful, and you can 
go on with your business or your 
golfing without a care. But such a 
self-applied cure-all is still in the 
realm of fancy and will probably 
remain there. 


lt is true that the treatment of 
many infectious diseases has been 
tremendously simplified with the dis- 
covery of sulfa and the antibiotics. 
But proper treatment of any infec- 
tious disease still requires much more 
than a passing acquaintance with the 
names sulfa and penicillin. Skilled 
medical care is still essential for diag- 
nosis and treatment. Sulfa, penicillin 
and streptomycin are wonderful 
drugs, but they must be used under 
the supervision of a competent phy- 
sician. 

How do penicillin and streptomy- 
cin cure infections? In the test tube, 
these antibiotics act as though they 
were powerful antiseptics, dissolv- 
ing the bacteria. But in the body, 
both penicillin and streptomycin per- 
form their function by keeping the 
bacteria from multiplying. The actual 


job of destroying the bacteria already 
in the body is done by the body itselt, 
through the leucocytes (white blood 
cells) and other defense mechanisms. 
In effect, the antibiotics control the 
virulence of the bacteria and give the 
body’s defense mechanisms a chance 
to function. 

Uncritical treatment and self-medi- 
cation with the sulfa drugs have been 
responsible for serious toxic and al- 
lergic reactions and for “drug fast- 
ness,’ described in a previous article 
(see the Keports, March 1946). Drug 
tastness, Or resistance acquired by 
germs to the sulfa drugs, has been 
particularly noteworthy in gonorrhea, 
[Inadequate doses of sulfa or irra- 
tional schedules of treatment have 
been responsible for an increasing in- 
cidence of drug-resistant gonorrhea] 
infections. The treatment of colds or 
mild sore throat with small doses of 
sulfa is likely, in time, to do the same 
thing with other bacteria. The use of 
sulfa nose drops, salves and bandage 
applications may also encourage the 
development of drug-resistant types 
of bacteria. 


PENICILLIN MORE EFFECTIVE 


Fortunately, the proper use of pem 
cillin will overcome many infections 
caused by bacteria that are drug-re- 
sistant to sulfa compounds. Because 
penicillin is practically non-toxic, and 
because it is less likely than sulfa to 
produce drug-resistance of any con- 
siderable proportions, it has practi- 
cally displaced sulfa in the treatment 
of most infectious diseases. 

Penicillin has been found prefer- 
able to sulfa in the treatment of pneu- 
mococcus, streptococcus and staphy- 
lococcus infections. It is better than 
sulfa in the treatment of pneumococ- 





























What look like clusters of small black Streptococci appear as dark chains, 
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lesion (X 2000). 


Tuberculosis bacilli are not affected by 
penicillin or by the other chemothera 
peutic agents now known (X 2000). 
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cic meningitis, though sulfa is still 
considered preferable in the treatment 
of meningococcic meningitis. Penicil- 
lin also cures gonorrhea, and recent 
reports indicate its value in syphilis. 
A nation-wide organized study under 
the direction of the U. S. Public 
Health Service is now in progress to 
determine the best way of using the 
drug in the treatment of syphilis. 


Penicillin is of more value and 1s 
certainly safer than sulfa in the treat- 
ment of severe infections of the 


throat caused by hemolytic strepto- 
cocci. Doctors have noted on occasion 
that patients with severe sore throats 
who were getting sulfa drug medica- 
tion developed complications such 
as peritonsillar abscess (abscesses 
around the tonsils), pneumonia or 


empyema (accumulation of pus, gen- 
erally in the chest). Such complica- 
tions apparently do not arise when 
penicillin is used. As Dr, Hobart A. 
Reiman pointed out in a recent re- 
view, “Since mild pharyngitis [sore 
throat] occurs during many other 


infectious diseases not associated 
with hemolytic streptococci [such as 
the grippe, or the common cold] much 
penicillin will be wasted unless cul- 
tures are made in each instance be- 
fore therapy.”” No one by inspection 
alone can make an accurate diagnosis 
of a “strep” throat. 

That much penicillin is being 
wasted has become apparent during 
the past Winter. Too many cases of 
grippe, intestinal flu and the common 
cold have been treated with penicil- 
lin. Actually, these disorders are virus 
infections, and virus infections are 
not cured or controlled with sulfa, 
penicillin or any other antibiotic. 

During the past Winter there have 
been epidemics of so-called virus 























Gonococci in urethral pus (X 2000). 


Drawings from Beiding & Marston's 
“Medical Bacteriology.” Appleton-Century 
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BACTERIUM (pl. bacteria): Any 
microscopic plant organism, 
whether it be useful (as _ the 
bacteria in the soil) or harmful (as 
disease-producing bacteria). 
GERM: a pathogenic micro-organ- 
ism; i.e., one which produces 
disease. 

MOLD: A microscopic plant growth 
which reproduces by a_ process 
called spore formation. Although 
the individual plants are mic- 
roscopic, their profuse growth fre- 
quently results in a visible growth. 
VIRUS: A living organism which can 
cause disease; much smaller than 
bacteria—so small that it will pass 
through the finest available filter. 
Colds, infantile paralysis, measles 
and flu are virus diseases. 
STAPHYLOCOCCI: A group of bac- 
teria characterized by their spheri- 
cal shape and the fact that they 


generally cluster in_ irregular 
groups. 
STREPTOCOCCI: A group of bac- 


teria which, like the staphylococci, 
are spherical in shape, but dif- 
ferentiated from them in that they 
tend to grow in long chains. They 
are associated with a wide variety 
of serious diseases. 

BACILLI: A group of bacteria char- 
acterized by their rod-like shape. 
They appear in various groupings, 





Medical Definitions 


depending on the particular 
species. They cause a very wide 
variety of diseases, including tu- 
berculosis, typhoid fever, bacillary 
dysentery and others. 

HEMOLYTIC: Having the ability and 
the tendency to destroy red blood 
cells. 

VIRULENT: As applied to disease- 
producing bacteria, having the 
power of rapid growth and multi- 
plication. 

ANTIBIOTIC: Substances such as pen- 
icillin, produced by an organism, 
which is capable of interfering 
with the life processes of other or- 
ganisms with which it comes into 
contact, 

CHEMOTHERAPY: The process of 
curing disease by the use of drugs 
or antibiotics. The sulfa drugs and 
penicillin are examples of chemo- 
therapeutic agents. 

DRUG FASTNESS: A state in which 
bacteria which were formerly af- 
fected by a drug are no longer 
sensitive to its action. 

GRAM STAIN:A stain technique used 
in differentiating microscopically 
among certain types of bacteria. 
“Gram-negative” bacteria are those 
which. lose the stain when they are 
washed in alcohol; “Gram-posi- 
tive” bacteria retain the stain un- 
der such treatment. 








pneumonia in many communities. As 
a rule, the cases of pneumonia have 
been mild. Many of them were pure 
virus pneumonia and therefore could 
not have been influenced by any spe- 
cific treatment with sulfa or penicillin. 
In other instances, however, the in- 
fection started as a virus infection of 
the nose, throat or bronchial passages 
and then evolved into bacterial pneu- 
monia, 1.¢., one caused by pneumo- 
coccus or streptococcus germs. Such 
bacterial pneumonias are usually 
more severe than pure virus pneu- 
monia, but they respond quickly to 
sulfa or penicillin treatment. A care- 
ful blood count may help to dis- 
tinguish between bacterial and virus 
pneumonia, but the most important 
laboratory aid is an examination of 
the sputum by a good laboratory. In 
many cities, “sputum typing” is pro- 
vided as a free service by the De- 
partment of Health. 

Penicillin has been found effective 


in the treatment of skin disorders 
caused by streptococci and staphylo- 
cocci. Although sulfa ointment has 
been used in the treatment of such 
infections, in many cases severe local 
or general reactions have occurred, 
so that when penicillin became avail- 
able it was hoped that it might prove 
even more effective than sulfa and 
that its use would not lead to un- 
pleasant reactions. This hope has 
been realized to a limited extent. Peni- 
cillin in an ointment or a spray has 
been very effective in the treatment 
of skin infections such as impetigo 
or acute eczema caused by strepto- 
coccus or staphylococcus germs. It 
has doubtful value in the treatment 
of furunculosis (boils). It has been 
of no value in the treatment of acne, 
psoriasis or other chronic skin erup- 
tions in which penicillin-sensitive bac- 
teria play a minor role or in which 
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What's in a Name? 


Even the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, which is 
usually willing to go along pretty 
far with the drug manufacturers 
in most of their ideas, is throwing 
up its editorial hands over the fan- 
tastic nomenclature that has grown 
up around the simple word “peni- 
cillin.” An article in the February 
2, 1946 issue of the Journal de- 
plores: 

“Leaders in the drug and chemi- 
cal industries, apparently avid for 
the kind of profits that can be de- 
rived from well exploited medical 
specialties, have let their imagina- 
tions and their greed run riot in a 
search for specific trade names to 
designate some penicillin prod- 
ucts. ... 

“Instead of selling penicillin 
under its simple and well-known 
name, they have become down- 
right silly and offer penicillin 
under so many names that only a 
professional solver of cross-word 
puzzles would guess the nature of 
the products that these names con- 
ceal, 


“Wyeth is credited with market- 
ing Amphocillin, Penioral and Bu- 
cillin, Squibb with Topicillin and 
Delacillin, Lederle with Ledercil- 
lin-G, and Hoffman-La Roche with 
Per-Os-Cillin, . . . The promulga- 
tors of these products and their 
sale are interested in helping their 
own pocketbooks by trying to make 
certain that the prescribing physi- 
cian will limit himself to their 
products. One manufacturer naive- 
ly combines his firm name with 
‘cillin.” There are more than 
twenty manufacturers. Carried to 
a logical conclusion that would 
give us not only ‘Ledercillin’ but 
also ‘Squibbcillin,’ ‘Abbottcillin,’ 
‘Schenleycillin’ and ‘Commercial 
Solventcillin’ plus some others. . . . 


“Some day scientific aims and 
business promotion will be more 
closely knit. When that day ar- 
rives, every one will breathe a sigh 
of relief, including the promoters. 
Perhaps they will finally realize 
that a scientific approach gains the 
confidence of prospective buyers 
and really promotes use. Until 
then, time marches on.” 


Bravo, AMA. We'll go ail the 
way with you there. 
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factors other than bacteria are un- 
portant. 

When penicillin became available 
in adequate amounts, its use was tried 
to cure infections caused by Gram- 
negative bacilli such as those causing 
typhoid fever, dysentery, undulant 
fever and tularemia. It was soon dis- 
covered that it had no beneficial in- 
fluence on such infections, nor on 
other infectious disorders such as tu- 
berculosis or rheumatic fever. At the 
same time, other antibiotics were be- 
ing discovered, which it was hoped 
would overcome infections unrespon- 
sive to penicillin. The most important 
of these antibiotics is streptomycin. 

Streptomycin has been found effec- 
tive in the treatment of some Gram- 
negative bacillary infections such as 
typhoid fever. In tuberculosis of ani- 
mals, streptomycin also seems to have 
some beneficial effect. However, not 
enough work has been done on hu- 
man patients to show whether it will 
be of value in the treatment of hu- 
man tuberculous infections. 

Technical difficulties have inter- 
fered with the production of adequate 
amounts of streptomycin, so that it 
is now available only for controlled 
clinical research. It is expected that in 
a few months a supply will be avail- 
able for use by practitioners. 


DIVERTED FOR EXPORT 


Sut technical difficulties alone are 
not responsible for the current scar- 
city of penicillin; there are several 
other reasons for such scarcity. One 
is that doctors have been using peni- 
cillin for disorders for which it has 
no proved value, as grippe, flu, etc. 
Another is that drug manufacturers 
are diverting a large amount of peni- 
cillin to export trade because there 
are no ceiling prices on penicillin sold 
to foreign countries and because there 
is no requirement that export peni- 
cillin meet the standards for purity 
and concentration set by the Federal 
Food and Drug Administration. 

Scarcity of penicillin for use in in- 
jection results from the fact that 
manufacturers are producing more 
and more penicillin in the form of 
tablets intended to be taken by mouth. 
Twenty-five tablets of 20,000 units 
each (a total of 500,000 units) 
sell for about $7.50. The same num- 
ber of units of penicillin for intra- 
muscular injection costs about $4.50. 
Obviously, the production of tablets 
is more profitable for the manufac- 
turer. Besides greater unit profit, 
greater sales volume can be expected 


from the production of oral pem- 
cillin. For, though patients find it 
more convenient to take penicillin in 
tablet form than to have it injected, 
absorption of the drug from the 
stomach and intestines is uncertain 
and is very variable, so that about 
five times the dose required for 
intramuscular injection must be taken 
by mouth to produce the same effect. 
[f, for some _ reason, penicillin 
must be taken by mouth, it is far 
more economical to use vials intended 
for injection. Many doctors remove 
the rubber stoppers from such vials, 
add about a half ounce of water to 
each to dissolve the penicillin, and 
then administer it by mouth. It is pre- 
scribed to be taken on an empty 
stomach every two or three hours. 
Penicillin has also been given by 
inhalation in the treatment of acute 
or chronic bronchial and lung infec- 
tions. Oxygen or steam is used to 
produce an “aerosol” or nebulized 
stream of penicillin, which is inhaled 
directly into the respiratory passages, 


USED IN EMULSION 


A quite recent innovation in peni- 
cillin administration is the use of an 
oil or wax emulsion for the incorpo- 
ration of penicillin. A single intra- 
muscular injection of this substance 
is given once daily, instead of every 
three hours as with the usual aque- 
ous penicillin solution. It is not used 
for serious infections however, be- 
cause the absorption tends to be 
variable. 

Penicillin has already appeared on 
the market in the form of lozenges 
and chewing gum. Manufacturers try 
to justify the production of such ma- 
terials on the ground that penicillin 
is of value in Vincent’s infection of 
the mouth and streptococcal sore 
throats. It is true that penicillin, in- 
jected or given orally in adequate 
doses, is of value in these disorders, 
but there is no proof that when taken 
in the form of lozenges or chewing 
gum it will cure or relieve these in- 
fections. 

Dr. C. Phillips, in a report from 
the Permanente Foundation Hospital, 
has observed 17 cases of severe irrita- 
tion of the mouth and tongue from 
the use of penicillin lozenges and 
troches. In view of the large number 
of such reactions (up to 18% of the 
cases in Dr. Phillips’ series), and the 
fact that there is no proof that pent- 
eillin lozenges or troches cure mouth 
infections, their use for such purposes 
is inadvisable as well as wasteful. 
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Another hazard in the use of peni- 
allin as a lozenge or chewing gum, 
is that bacteria in the mouth may 
acquire resistance to the penicillin be- 
cause it is present in such small 
amounts (about 500 units to a loz- 
enge). In fact, the whole problem of 
drug fastness to penicillin is now 
being studied by many investigators. 
{t seems likely from the results ob- 
tained so far that the uncritical or 
promiscuous use of penicillin will 
lead to the persistence of strains of 
bacteria that will resist its action. 
Should this happen, it will have seri- 
ous epidemiological significance. 

With the passing of the Winter, the 
supply of penicillin should begin to 
increase, and doctors and consumers 
will be able to make more economical 
choices of penicillin. At present, peni- 
cillin marketed by Schenley, Chaplin, 
Squibb, Parke-Davis and Lilly is 
cheaper than that distributed by Up- 
john, Lederle, Abbott and Merck. The 
average price per 100,000 units is 
about $1. If more than 100,000 units 
of penicillin are needed for treatment, 
doctors will find it economical for 
their patients to obtain the vials con- 
taining 200,000 or 500,000 units. 
Wyeth Drug Co. sells 100,000 units 
for about $1.45—more than is 
charged by any other company—pre- 
sumably because it includes in the 
package an ampoule of salt solution 
for dissolving the penicillin. It is 
much cheaper to buy the salt solution 
separately—or even better, to use dis- 
tilled water. 





Cause of Caries? 


Some mouth washes and denti- 
frices may be instrumental in ad- 
vancing decay of the teeth, it has 
been suggested by Doctors C. W. 
Schantz and C. A. Scrivener, writ- 
ing in the February 1 issue of the 
Journal of the American Dental 
Association. Following tests to de- 
termine the bacteriological effect 
of saliva on the teeth, they listed 
mouth washes and dentifrices 
among the possible factors which 
have not received much considera- 
tion in previous studies of the 
enigmatic problem of caries. 
“These products,” Schantz and 
Scrivener explain, “may frequently 
destroy the delicate organisms that 
mature has provided as part of a 
defensive system against dentally 
destructive processes.” 
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Feeding Your Child 


Feeding habits of infants and chil- 


dren are discussed in the second 


of a series of articles on child care 


by Dr. Joseph Lander 


Some parents worry about the toi- 
let training of their infants or young 
children, others about problems of 
aggression and destructiveness, and 
still others about manifestations of 
sexual interest. But it is probable that 
the commonest complaint and source 
of anxiety deals with eating habits. 
This is particularly true with a first 
child or an only child, or with one 
about whom the parents are already 
anxious and troubled because of a 
difficult birth or physical illness dur- 
ing infancy. 

Parents become troubled by a va- 
riety of questions about the eating 
routine: whether the child is eating 
enough, whether he eats on a “regu- 
lar” schedule with proper spacing be- 
tween feedings, whether he is being 
weaned at the correct age, whether his 
table manners when he becomes two 
or three years old are what they 
should be, whether he takes enough 
of certain foods such as milk or 
vegetables, and so on. 


REQUIRES PATIENCE 


Once eating problems are estab- 
lished, it is not easy to solve them 
and get the child off to a fresh start. 
But, as is so often the case, preven- 
tion is much easier than cure, and if 
certain principles are followed par- 
ents may usually feel completely as- 
sured that their children will gradu- 
ally overcome even severe eating 
difficulties. Following these principles 
and rules will require much patience 
and tolerance and there will be trying 
periods lasting weeks or even months, 
but the importance of healthy atti- 
tudes toward food makes all this 
trouble worth while. 

The rules and principles outlined 
here are not based on abstract theory. 
They are the result of years of ob- 
servation and study by outstanding 
pediatricians—men and women who 
have been trained in the traditional 
fashion and who, in addition, possess 


psychologic understanding and skill. 
In passing, it is worth noting that 
more and more pediatricians are be- 
coming aware of the necessity of ac- 
quiring this psychologic understand- 
ing, because of the opportunity the 
pediatrician has to help the growing 
child develop healthy emotional atti- 
tudes. 


One aspect of the situation which 
creates doubt and confusion is that 
there are such conflicts of opinion, 
such divergences in the advice given 
to mothers of young children and 
such striking variations in the rou- 
tines laid down by different pedia- 
tricians. 


TENDENCY TOWARD RIGIDITY 


Until about the beginning of this 
century, infant and child feeding 
methods were in a state of anarchy. 
No uniform routines were prescribed 
by pediatricians, and children were 
nursed or fed in hit-or-miss fashion, 
without any particular schedule con- 
sciously established. Weaning was 
often carried out in a crude fashion. 
Eventually, a much more systematic 
program was established and it 
spread rapidly. There appeared a ten- 
dency toward marked rigidity of rou- 
tine with more and more insistence 
on exact adherence to a three-hour or 
four-hour schedule, regardless of 
whether or not the child was hungry 
when the clock said he should be. 
This rigidity marked a swing of the 
pendulum away from the previous 
ignorance and haphazardness. The 
new attitude, however, might be 
called “mechanized warfare against 
nature.” 

One of the most striking manifes- 
tations of this new attitude, with its 
atmosphere of rigidity and emotional 
detachment from the child, was the 
recommendation that the infant be 
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given his bottle while lying in a crib, 
rather than while being held in a 
position resembling that used in 
breast feeding. This is still recom- 
mended by some doctors. 

But eating is not just a physical 
act. When a mother feeds her child, 
she is also manifesting her protective- 
ness, her love for him, her tender- 
ness. The infant senses this bond 
when being held close to the mother 
or nurse, and as a result feels bliss- 
fully peaceful and safe. No such feel- 
ing can come to the child lying alone 
in his crib, no matter how neat and 
antiseptic that crib may be. Every 
adult knows that he digests his food 
better when he is emotionally re- 
laxed, This is even more true of the 
infant or child, who needs the sense 
of protection and warmth which he 
gets from being cuddled and held 
closely during feeding. 


CHILD FORCED TO EAT 


If, under the rigid routine, the in- 
fant fell into a blissful, satisfied sleep 
when there was still an ounce or two 
in his bottle, he was vigorously 
slapped or shaken to remind him that 
he had a mission to perform. Mothers 
were instructed to push the nipple 
into the infant’s mouth if he tried to 
go to sleep, and to move it vigorously 
about to stimulate the infant’s suck- 
ing instinct, thus forcing him to fin- 
ish the formula. Some doctors recom- 
mended snapping the soles of the 
baby’s feet to awaken him. 


It is important never to lose sight 
of several fundamental facts. One is 
that there is a really enormous varia- 
tion in what can be called “normal.” 
Thus, it is “normal” for some infants 
to eat on a three-hour schedule, others 
at the same age normally eat on a 
four- or even five-hour schedule. No 
one can say which of these is proper 
for a given infant—that is, no one 
but the infant himself. For this rea- 
son it is absurd to say that infants 
at three months should eat every 
three hours, at six months every four 
hours, or any other such rigid rou- 
tine. If the child awakens and cries 
for food a half-hour or even an hour 
before his next feeding is due, the 
rational procedure is to feed him 
then, when he is hungry. There need 
be no fear of “spoiling” him by do- 
ing this. (The problem of “spoiling” 
will be discussed in a later article.) 

But to repeat, feeding the hungry 
infant even an hour earlier than the 
prescribed time is not only harmless 
—it is highly desirable. Any feeding 


schedule is largely a matter ot con- 
venience and can safely be modified, 
depending on the individual needs of 
the given infant. The medical prin- 
ciple of a rigid feeding schedule has 
been hallowed by tradition, and par- 
ents become apprehensive lest in 
breaking it they may harm their chil- 
dren. (Parents should bear in mind 
that many other hallowed traditions 
in medicine have been upset with 
great benefit; the speed with which 
post-operative patients are now per- 
mitted to leave the bed is a case in 
point.) The young infant is the best 
judge of when he needs to eat. In 
fact, it has been found that infants, 
if fed when they indicate hunger, 
establish their own schedule which 
approximates in a rough kind of way 
the three- or four-hour schedule, and 
that once they establish it, they tend 
to follow it with great regularity. The 
2 A.M. feeding is desirable for the 
first few weeks or more, but when 
the child begins to take during the 
day the total amount of food he needs 
for a 24-hour period, he will himself 
learn to sleep through the night, and 
voluntarily give up the additional bot- 
tle. This may occur at one month for 
one child, at three months for an- 
other. 


VARIATION IN AMOUNT 


Another point of which we must 
not lose sight is the variation in the 
amount of food taken at different 
periods. This depends to a consider- 
able extent on the rate of growth, 
and since the rate of growth varies 
from time to time, the child’s food 
needs will vary similarly. Thus, the 
child of one year is growing more 
slowly than the child of six months, 
and is therefore likely to attack his 
food with far less vigor. The contrast 
in his appetite with this decrease— 
which may appear relatively suddenly 
—is a frequent source of alarm to the 
mother. She may react to this alarm 
with pressure on the child to eat more 
than he is inclined to, with the re- 





Following his discussion last 
month of the child’s need for a 
healthy emotional environment, 
Dr. Joseph Lander continues his 
series on “Your Child” in this is- 
sue with his first article on the 
child’s eating habits. Dr. Lander, 
who has had wide experience in 
psychiatric problems, will continue 
the discussion of eating habits in 





subsequent issues of the Reports. 








sult that his innate “stubbornness” 
promptly increases the problem. 
But aside from the variation in 
intake at different periods, even in a 
given day an infant may reject half 
of one feeding for no obvious reason, 
The correct procedure is to accept 
this in a completely matter-of-fact 
fashion, without evincing anxiety or 
alarm, and with reasonable assur- 
ance that at the next feeding he will 
make up for what he had rejected 
earlier. Minor transitory indisposi- 
tions, excitement or excessive stimu- 
lation from play, or any one of many 
other reasons may make the young 
child balky at the table and lead him 
to refuse foods of which he has pre- 
viously been very fond. The cardinal 
principle to bear in mind here is that 
any evidence of concern on the moth- 
er’s part is likely to magnify the 
problem, and can persuade the child 
that in his eating habits he has a 
weapon he can wield over his mother. 


NATURE'S MECHANISM 


Nature has endowed human beings 
with regulatory mechanisms which, 
if undisturbed by anxious and mis- 
guided parents, will safely determine 
how much and even what kinds of 
food they should take. 

This raises another interesting 
point. There are times when the 
young child will balk at taking milk 
or vegetables or fruit or other items 
which mother knows are “good for 
him.” Here the same principle of 
nonchalant acceptance of the fact 
will do far more good than the most 
studied seductions to make the child 
take what he is temporarily reject- 
ing. The child who refuses milk for 
a day or so will always make up for 
this in the next few days unless the 
adults in his environment introduce 
a problem by exerting pressure on 
him. The same applies to fruits or 
other foods: what may be called “the 
wisdom of the body” determines 
safely what the child will consume 
over a period of days. 

One cannot repeat too often or em- 
phasize too strongly this cardinal 
principle: the child is himself the best 
judge of how much he wants to take 
and, in the first six or eight months, 
approximately how often he should 
take it. Anxiety over adherence to a 
rigid schedule can do a great deal of 
harm, whereas a relaxed and non- 
chalant attitude is more than likely 
to lead the child to adopt healthy eat- 
ing habits. 

In recent years, we have come to 
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recognize that in nursing, whether 
trom breast or bottle, the child satis- 
fies not only his need for food but 
also his instinctive (inherited, innate) 
need to suck. The infant who, in his 
first year or so, “saturates” this in- 
stinctive need, is less likely to retain 
the habit of thumb-sucking. This 
habit or need for oral gratification 
should not be discouraged or re- 
garded with anxiety, since it is per- 
fectly normal. 

The bottle-fed infant should have 
nipples from which the milk flows 
neither too freely nor too slowly, so 
that sucking needs will be satisfied at 
the same time as hunger needs. 

A safe guide, though only a rough 
one, regarding the size of the hole 
in the nipple, is that the child should 
need to exert some effort to draw the 
milk from the nipple, but should not 
have to pull so vigorously as to tire 
himself out or to get discouraged and 
give up the struggle. There are some 
pediatricians who strongly recom- 
mend the use of the old-fashioned 
“pacifier,” a rubber nipple without a 
hole, giving the child free use of this 
in order to satisfy his sucking needs 
completely. The author approves of 
this, though many doctors or pediatri- 
cians are likely to meet the idea with 
cries of horror. 


WEANING AGE VARIES 

The age of weaning is, like the 
other points discussed, by no means 
a fixed point, but varies greatly 
from child to child. There is simply 
no rule which can be followed in 
every case. Most children at about 
eight or nine months show, by a 
willingness to take milk from the 
cup, that they are no longer as de- 
pendent as formerly on the need to 
suck for sucking satisfaction, apart 
from the nutrition angle. When milk 
has been offered in a cup, and the 
child seems willing to accept it, the 
cup should be substituted very gradu- 
ally for the bottle. Sometimes this is 
done by giving some of the milk from 
the cup, the balance from bottle or 
breast. Another method is to give the 
breakfast milk from the cup, and per- 
haps a week or two later, give the 
cup also at lunch, and a few weeks 
later, at the evening meal as well. 

If at any time during this transi- 
tion, the child is unwilling to take 
milk from the cup, the whole process 
should be dropped immediately, with 
no pressure on the child, to be re- 
sumed again after a few weeks. The 
child again is the best judge of when 
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he should be weaned. Under no con- 
ditions should the issue be torced, 
for this will precipitate a “battle of 
wills” between mother and child, with 
the odds heavily in favor of the child. 
One can get into serious feeding diff- 
culties by insisting on weaning when 
the child is unready to accept it. Some 
people recommend offering a sip of 
milk from a cup as early as five or 
six months after birth, but plenty of 
perfectly normal children remain on 
the bottle until fifteen months—with 
the diet supplemented, of course, by 
other foods. But any suspicion on the 
child’s part that the mother is with- 
holding the bottle will almost cer- 
tainly increase the child’s desire for 
it. Let the decision be the child’s 


Many children who have been 
making satisfactury progress will 
undergo temporary “regressions” 
during which they show a strong 
desire to resume an earlier mode of 
doing something, such as returning 
to the bottle after weaning has been 
partially established. This is likely to 
happen during physical illness, or 
after emotional frustration (loss of 
a parent, or birth of another child). 
In such cases, one needs to go 
along with the child, allowing him 
this slipping-back process. After sta- 
bility (recovery) has been re-estab- 
lished, one can begin again with the 
gentle, encouraging attitude that was 
shown the first time the child was 
helped over a growth-hurdle. 








Absorbine, Jr. 


Advertisers Invent a New Disease 


Here’s help for the 
creaking pain of 








Most recent among the diseases 
discovered by the advertising copy- 
writers is Absorbine Jr.’s “Cold Wea- 
ther Joints.” And—surprise of sur- 
prises—A bsorbine is just the thing to 
cure it. 

True, plenty of people have pains 
in and around the joints in cold wea- 
ther. But such pain can come from 
at least a dozen varieties of rheu- 
matism or arthritis, from myositis 
(muscle inflammation), fibrositis (in- 
flammation of the connective tissue), 
bursitis (inflammation of the bursae), 
from diseases of the inner organs in- 
cluding the heart and lungs, from 
mild systemic infections such as flu, 
or from serious systemic infections 
such as rheumatic fever. If you do 
suffer from “Cold Weather Joints,” 
better find out what caused the pain: 
this requires medical examination, of- 
ten including diagnostic aids such as 
X-ray and blood tests. 

Absorbine is essentially a skin ir 
ritant, which causes the skin to he- 
come heated and reddened. It never 
gets to the joints, though it does 
speed up blood circulation in the skin 
But its ingredients—wormwood, thy- 
mol, menthol and acetone, according 
to the label—may seriously irritate 
and even blister sensitive skins. 

If a rubdown makes you feel good. 
you can get all its benefits without 
Absorbine via a gentle, kneading 
massage either dry, or with a little 
rubbing alcohol or camphorated lini- 
ment. 
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The Problem of Buying Term Insurance 


CU's insurance consultant discusses the obstacles 
faced by those who want inexpensive insurance 


bv E. A. 


Producers of goods or services, it 
is generally accepted, are interested 
mainly in increasing sales. Toward 
this end they spend millions of dol- 
lars for advertising each year, to 
persuade the public to buy their 
wares. And their contention that the 
more you spend, the more you get for 
your money, is widely accepted. Let 
us see how these axioms apply in the 
field of life insurance. 

Here everything is topsy-turvy. 
Close examination reveals the ap- 
parent paradox of a multi-billion dol- 
lar business spending millions for ad- 
vertising and educational campaigns 
which are calculated to discourage 
the public from buying real insurance 
protection. Implementing this wide- 
spread propaganda against their own 
product, is the field work of avast 
army of officials and agents specially 
trained to sell policies so cleverly de- 
vised that the more you spend the less 
you get in real insurance protection. 

At age 35, for example there is an 
endless variety of contracts ranging 
in price from $8 to $800 a year, all 
guaranteeing to pay your beneficiary 
just $1000 at your death. But in the 
wonderland of life insurance, the 
cheapest policy, you will be told, is 
not the one for $8, but the contract 
costing $800. 


INFORMATION MONOPOLY 


The education of the public regard- 
ing life insurance has been an un- 
challenged monopoly of the com- 
panies themselves. And as long as the 
primary objective of the companies 
is accumulation of reserves for large- 
scale banking operations, and as long 
as imsurance agents make their 
primary objective large commis- 
sions, the needs of most policyholders 
will be ignored and the public will be 
kept from learning the true function 
of life insurance. 

In our study to discover the best 
method for solving the problem of 
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providing protection for dependents 
in the event of a premature death, it 
was clearly demonstrated that term 
insurance affords the best solution to 
this problem. As has been pointed out 
(see the Reports, January and 
February 1946), renewable term in- 
surance provides permanent and con- 
stant protection divorced from any 
savings feature; the full risk is borne 
by the insurance company at all times, 
and premiums are relatively low. But 
these are the very reasons which dis- 
courage agents and their companies 
from recommending renewable term 
insurance. 


HARDEST TO BUY 


If it were true, as most agents 
claim, that term insurance is unde- 
sirable because it represents only 
temporary protection and is, as a re- 
sult, the costliest of all the forms 
available, then it should be the con- 
tract most easy to obtain. Unfortu- 
nately, the underwriting practice of 
the insurance companies belies this 
contention, for the most difficult con- 
tract to buy is the term policy. 

Because the risk under a term in- 
surance policy is fully assumed by the 
company, the applicant for such a 
policy is subjected to a more rigid ex- 
amination than for other types of 
insurance. 

Insurance company examinations 
cover four phases: physical, financial, 
moral and occupational. But despite 
the paramount importance of health 
when one applies for insurance, and 
despite the fact that only the finest 
physical risks will be considered for 
term insurance, good health is no 
guarantee that low-cost protection 
will be obtained; an individual’s oc- 
cupation, sex or color can bar him 
from securing this type of policy. 

As far as health goes, however. 
those who are familiar with the un- 
derwriting practices of insurance 
companies know the searching physi- 


cal examinations these companie, 
make before they issue a contract 

The following questions, taken 
from an application blank, are typical 
for all companies. 

“Have you consulted a physician 
within the last five years? If so, give 
dates, reasons for consultation, and 
name and address of each physician.” 

“Were you exempted from military 
or naval service because of any phys 
cal impairment?” 

“Has any Company or Association 
ever declined to issue Or reinstate a 
life, accident or health policy on your 
life; or has any physician ever ex- 
pressed an opinion that you were not 
a first-class insurance risk?” 

On the same application, the agent 
is required to answer such questions 
about you as these: 

“Do you believe the applicant to be 
of strong constitution and of vigorous 
health?” 

“To what extent does or did the 
applicant use intoxicants? Specify 
kind and daily or weekly average. 

“Do you know anything unfavor- 
able about the applicant’s character, 
residence, mode of living or occupa 
tion?” 

In addition to an oral examination, 
all applicants undergo a physical ex- 
amination at the hands of a company 
doctor. By the time the doctor is 
through testing your urine, thumping 
your chest and making you say 
“ah-h-h,” he is ready to give the com- 
pany a full report on your physical 
condition. 


ALL COMPANIES INFORMED 

Any ailment may give a company 
the excuse to refuse an application. 
And once an applicant is found to be 
undesirable by one company, the 
details of his case are sent to the 
Medical Information Bureau (MIB), 
an agency created by the insurance 
companies. 

The Bureau makes up a card con- 
taining the name of the individual and 
a code statement of his impairment. 
Copies of this card are then dis- 
tributed to all members of the Bu- 
reau. In this way the companies pro- 
tect themselves against insuring sub- 
standard risks. On the average, there 
are on file with MIB six to eight mil- 
lion names of people who, for one 
reason or another, have been found 
undesirable or questionable by the 
companies. 

Whenever a member company re- 
ceives an application for-insurance, it 
first checks the MIB cards to learn if 
the applicant has a medical history 
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With this procedure it 1s not always 
necessary for a life insurance com- 
pany to make its own medical ex- 
amination to discover physical defects 
of applicants. And, conversely, once 
an individual has an MIB record it 
becomes difficult for him to escape the 
consequences of that record. 

You may be able to avoid an un- 
tavorable MIB record by having your 
vwn doctor give you a thorough 
physical examination before you ap- 
ply for insurance. Tell him why you 
are having an examination, so that he 
will be sure to tell you if there is 
anything even slightly abnormal. The 
examination should include heart, 
lungs, urine, blood pressure and 
weight. And not until your own 
doctor is satisfied that your condition 
is good should you submit to an ex- 
amination by a company doctor. 
Trivial ailments, which might readily 
be cured, can result in a rejection. By 
having your physical condition 
checked by your own doctor first, you 
can often avoid a needless rejection 
by the company. 


WIVES ARE POOR “RISKS” 


But even if you hurdle the physi- 
cal obstacle successfully, you are still 
tar from the goal of obtaining low- 
cost protection. Dependent married 
women, for example, irrespective of 
their physical condition, are not re- 
garded as “first-class risks” by old- 
line insurance companies. The few 
companies that sell to women at all 
limit those sales to first-class 
female risks—unmarried women en- 
joying independent incomes in non- 
hazardous occupations, 

With Negroes, the old-line com- 
panies make no attempt to classify 
them into first-class or substandard 
risks; all are automatically barred 
trom buying renewable term con- 
tracts. Discrimination against the 
Negro goes further than that. Most 
companies won't sell him even the 
higher-cost combination savings and 
protection policies on a_ standard 
basis. The best he can hope to buy 
from them is a short-term endow- 
ment or the undesirable industrial in- 
surance contract. And many com- 
panies are lily white—‘“Negro risks 
not solicited.” 





This discussion of the dithculues 
of obtaining commercial term in- 
surance is the fifth in a series of 
articles by CU’s insurance con- 
sultant. In the Reports for August 
and October, 1945, he recom- 
mended government insurance as 
a “Best Buy” for veterans in spite 
of certain disadvantages, and in 
the January and February issues, 
he discussed available types of life 
insurance and some of the advan- 
tages of term insurance. 











The remaining barrier to renew- 
able term protection is occupation. An 
elaborate rating system based on oc- 
cupation bars all individuals engaged 
in hazardous work from obtaining 
term insurance. Thus are eliminated 
most manual workers, skilled or un- 
skilled. The banned list reads like a 
roll call of occupations in modern 
industry. 

Workers engaged in the manufac- 
ture of Abrasives, Acetylene Gas, 
Acid, Airplanes, Aluminum, Artificial 
Silk, Asbestos, Asphalt, and Automo- 
biles (to mention but a partial listing 
under “A”) are considered as doing 
hazardous work, and the insurance 
companies are reluctant to underwrite 
the hazard in a low-cost contract. 


NOT FOR ACTORS 


But the companies are equally 
reluctant to sell term insurance to 
Broadway or Hollywood actors and 
actresses. To a life insurance com- 
pany, a hazard is a hazard, whether 
it be a wild Hollywood party, an all- 
night binge at the Stork Club, or an 
unsafe coal mine. Such risks are not 
to be underwritten on a term basis. 


Then, too, if you are involved in 
a law suit or have separated from 
your wife you will probably not be 
eligible for term insurance. This is 
not due to prudishness on the part of 
the companies, but the result of past 
experience which has proved that an 
“immoral” life is an uncertain life. 
Calculations based on tested life ex- 
pectancy tables can be too easily up- 
set by an irate wife or a jealous mis- 
tress. Your financial and personal 


aftairs should be properly settled be 
fore you make application for im 
surance, 

The business executive, the pro 
fessional, the white-collar worker 
enjoying good health and a secure, 
non-hazardous job, who is not sepa- 
rated from his wife and who does not 
drink to excess, against whom nu 
judgment exists and no legal action 1s 
contemplated, to whom no neighbo 
refers in malicious gossip and whose 
past is unimpeachable, will have no 
difficulty buying renewable term pro- 
tection. Consequently, most Ameri- 
cans who go to the companies to pur- 
chase renewable term contracts come 
away empty-handed. 

The companies can be indicted on 
many counts. But on no score are they 
more open to criticism than for their 
almost absolute neglect to issue low- 
cost insurance. If their social obliga- 
tion is to insure the public, they have 
failed in it. 

The 1935 convention of the Assv- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents 
was taken to task by Mr. William A. 
Sullivan, President of the National 
Association of Insurance Commis 
sioners, who said: 


MORE FOR YOUR MONEY 

“Life insurance in this country has 
as yet failed to develop and adopt a 
sound and economical insurance pro- 
gram for individuals in the low-in- 
come brackets. . . . Some means 
should be applied through which this 
class could either secure a larger 
measure of protection for the pre- 
miums they pay, or the premium 
charge [should be] reduced to a levei 
more nearly commensurate with the 
amount of protection afforded.” 

Fortunately, some 20,000,000 
Americans will not have to wait ™ 
vain for our insurance companies to 
‘adopt a sound and economical insur- 
ance program.” Such a program is 
available to them in National Service 
Life Insurance (NSLI). 

The imperative need to build a 
large people’s army at the outbreak of 
war wiped out all the usual barriers 
of sex, color and occupation to estab- 
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lish eligibility. And the same open- 
door policy established to draft 
Americans for active service con- 
tinued for determining eligibility for 
GI insurance. Physical fitness was 
the only qualification. Whether it was 
a Negro from Georgia, a miner from 
the coal fields of Pennsylvania, a 
farm hand from Idaho, or a house- 
wife from Texas, if they were eligible 
to serve in any of the branches of 
our armed services, they were equally 
eligible for National Service Life In- 
surance. 


VALUABLE TO Gi's 


The GI who has faced the barriers 
to low-cost protection set up by pri- 
vate companies will really appreciate 
the value of his government contract. 
And for most of those who are 
eligible, the maximum amount avail- 
able—$10,000—will solve their in- 
surance problems without the need 
for buying additional contracts from 
the private companies. 

The only objection to the term con- 
tract sold by the government is its 
compulsory requirement to convert to 
some higher-cost combination savings 
and protection plan eight years after 
its issue date. A compulsory con- 
version at a time when the veteran 
can least afford such a move will 
force many of them either to reduce 
the amount of insurance carried, or 
to discontinue their protection en- 
tirely. 

In our last article (see the Reports, 
February 1946) we pointed out the 
advantages of renewable term over 
non-renewable types. Congress should 
be urged to change the present term 
contract now being sold under Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance to a re- 
newable term policy. This would 
make possible continuation of much- 
needed protection for dependents, at 
a price most veterans would be able 
to pay. 

Some of those who are net vet- 
erans, and who consequently will not 
be able to take advantage of NSLI 
have other alternatives. 

In our discussion of the difficulties 
of buying term insurance we laid 
down the general rule that most 
workers are ineligible; that they will 
be turned down because of health, 
sex, color or occupation. But for this 
group, too, there exists a method of 
obtaining renewable term insurance. 

This is no contradiction of our 
earlier contention. For it is only when 
you attempt to buy term insurance 
as an individual that you will meet 
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with the barriers outlined above. 
When term insurance is applied for 
on a group basis the company relaxes 
its vigilance and issues a group in- 
surance contract without medical ex- 
amination and regardless of sex, 
color ur occupation. Premiums for 
group insurance will, of course, be 
adjusted or “rated’’ according to oc- 
cupation. Where the hazard is great, 
the rating is high; where not too 
great, the rating is moderate. But in 
all cases the protection is on a rela- 
tively low-cost renewable term basis. 

The conditions for the issuance of 
a group contract is participation by 
at least 75% of all eligible employees, 
with a minimum number of at least 
fifty in the group. The only objection 
to group insurance is its temporary 
character; loss of job means loss of 
protection. But even this objection 
could be eliminated if the unions 


would replace employers as buyers of 
group insurance. In this way the 
worker could keep his insurance in 
force whether he was employed or 
unemployed. Only his departure from 
the union would end his term con- 
tract. Thus group insurance, properly 
purchased and controlled, can go a 
long way toward solving the protec 
tion problems of many workers. 
Protection for dependents in the 
event of premature death is an es 
sential part of any sound program for 
economic security. Renewable term 
insurance, providing maximum pro- 
tection at minimum cost, is the best 
method for achieving it. Forewarned 
of the pitfalls and armed with the 
facts outlined in this article, most CU 
members who are in good health 
should have little difficulty solving 
their problem of providing adequate 
protection for dependents. 





Bureaucracy in Medicine? 


The Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bil) 
has adequate safeguards against 


the “‘evils’’ of bureaucracy 


A common argument raised against 
Federal Compulsory Health Insur- 
ance (as provided for in the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell Bill) is that it 
“would bring the evils of Federal bu- 
reaucracy into medical practice.” 

“Bureaucracy,” especially Federal 
bureaucracy, is almost always at- 
tacked as being bad; it is never 
praised as good. In a penetrating dis- 
cussion of this question (““Bureaucra- 
cy and. Trusteeship in Large Corpora- 
tions,” Monograph No. 11; 1940), 
the Temporary National Economic 
Committee described bureaucracy as 
a system of “successive departments, 
bureaus and other subdivisions, ar- 
ranged in a hierarchy . . . under con- 
trol of a chief . . . as characteristic of 
business as it is of government, and 
in some respects the corresponding 
powers of the superior officers are 
more absolute in business.” Further, 
“it is easier to overestimate than to 
underestimate the difference between 
such governmental bureaucracy and 
the church bureatcracy, the party bu- 
reaucracy or the bureaucracy of a 
business corporation.” 

Bureaucracy, then, is characteristic 


of any large unit of organization. 
whether it be Federal, State, business, 
political party—or medical associa 
tion. The American Medical Asso 
ciation has its own variety of bu 
reaucracy. This bureaucracy, for ex- 
ample, refuses freedom of the press 
to minority opinion in its national 
Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation. In fact, the bureaucracy of 
the American Medical Association is 
less subject to democratic influences 
than is any Federal bureaucracy. The 
latter is, at least, constantly under 
scrutiny of Congress, and through 
Congress subject to the wishes and 
needs of the public. 


As an example of how democratic 
influences can affect a Federal bu- 
reaucracy, we may cite the Veterans 
Administration. As a result of pub- 
lic pressure, a complete reorganiza- 
tion of the Veterans Bureau was 
made in 1945, with new opportunities 
for better service to veterans. 

There is no doubt that a bureau- 
cracy would arise under Federal 
Compulsory Health Insurance. But 
there are abundant safeguards in the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill to pro- 
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vide checks against abuses. Thus, 
Sec. 203 (i) of the Bill states: “The 
Surgeon-General shall appoint local- 
area committees to aid in the admin 
istration [of the health services]... . 
Such local-area committees shall in- 
clude medical and other professional 
representatives and public representa- 
tives, in such proportions as are 
likely to provide fair representation. 
_. . Such committees shall be con- 
sulted at frequent intervals and . 
are authorized to make annual and 
special reports with recommenda- 
tions.” This and other sections in the 
Bill show that democracy and local 
initiative can be encouraged within 
the framework of a national health 
insurance system. 


NO REGIMENTATION 


Another argument raised against 
the Bill is that “Federal administra- 
tion results in dictation, political con- 
trol and regimentation.” But the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill pro- 
vides for adequate safeguards against 
such evils. It provides for a balance 
between Federal and local responsi- 
bility (Sec. 203). Mutual agreements 
between Federal and local admin- 
istrations, reached through negotia- 
tion and contracts, are specified in 
the Bill as the method to be used in 
determining policv (Sec. 204). Ad- 
ministrative authorities are required 
to consult with the National Advis- 
ory Council on all important ques- 
tions of policy and administration. 
Advisory bodies on the local level 
must also be consulted frequently. 
Administration through the States is 
given preference and priority when- 
ever the State and local authorities 
wish to take over responsibility (Sec 
203-205). Hospitals are guaranteed 
protection against interference in the 
management of their own affairs 
(Sec. 206 c). 

One of the best services a con- 
sumer can perform for his doctor is 
to get for him a copy of the Bill 
(from Senator Wagner, Senator 
Murray, or Representative Dingell) 
and to urge the doctor to read it. 
Familiarity with the actual contents 
of the Bill, rather than with only the 
malicious interpretations of the Bill 
made by the American Medical As- 
sociation bureaucracy, will convince 
doctors that Federal Compulsory 
Health Insurance does not mean a 
“revolution in American medicine”— 
except in a sense highly beneficial to 
most doctors and patients. 
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Miss Helen Hall Joins CU Board of Directors 


Miss Helen Hall, Director of the 
Henry Street Settlement in New 
York City, has been elected by the 
CU Board of Directors to fill an in- 
terim vacancy in the Board. Miss 
Hall, who is nationally known for 
her work in the field of social wel- 
fare, has also been a leader in the 
consumer movement for many years 
She is a member of the OPA Con- 
sumer Advisory Committee, and 
chairman of the OPA Consumer Ad- 
visory Committee in the New York 
area. She is chairman of the Con- 
sumers National Federation, and has 
often represented consumer interests 
before government agencies and leg- 
islative committees. 

Before coming to Henry Street in 
1933, Miss Hall was head of Univer- 
sity Settlement in Philadelphia for 
eleven years. She was active in Red 
Cross work in both World Wars. In 
the first World War, she went over- 
seas with the Red Cross and directed 





Red Cross work in hospitals for a 
year and a half. And in 1942 she 
went to Australia in behalf of the 
Red Cross to organize service clubs 
in leave areas. 
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Each issue of the Reports contains this 
cumulative index of principal subjects cov- 
ered since publication of the 1946 Buying 
Guide issue. By supplementing the Buying 
Guide index with this one, members can 
quickly locate current material and keep 
abreast of changes resulting from new 
tests. Page numbers run consecutively be- 
ginning with the January 1946 issue: Jan. 
1-28, Feb. 29-56. Mar. 57-84, Apr. 85-112. 
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CONSUMERS UNION 


17 UNION SQUARE WEST 
NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


| ENCLOSE $4 FOR WHICH PLEASE 


() Enter my subscription for the Reports 
{including the Buying Guide issue) 
and Bread & Butter for one year. 


C) Renew my subscription for one year 
and send me Bread & Butter to run 
concurrently with the Reports. 


| ENCLOSE $3.50 FOR WHICH PLEASE 


(0 Enter my subscription for the Reports 
{including the Buying Guide issue) 
for one year. 


[} Renew my subscription for one year. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
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Why Keep It a Secret? 


Enclosed is $ for which please 
enter the following as CU group mem- 
bers. Subscriptions are to be entered 
at $3 each, for one year's subscrip- 
tion to the Reports and Bread & Butter. 


Wouldn’t your friends like to become CU members too? 


If the product reports, medical information, and consumer 
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“Facts You Need Before You Buy” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
NAME 7 
l news in the Reports, the annual Buying Guide, and Bread 
| & Butter are interesting and valuable to you, don’t you 
| want to let other people in on the advantages of a CU vO 
NAME | membership? 
ADDRESS l 
You'll be doing yourself a favor, too. If you get four or 
3 more of your friends to subscribe with you, your own 
NAME 7 subscription renewal will cost you less, at CU’s group rates 
ADDRESS | —$3 for the regular $4 subscription to the Reports (in- 
| 
cluding the Buying Guide issue) and Bread & Butter. 
_— : 
| 
; NAME : It takes only five to make a CU group, and your group can 
| ADDRESS 7 have as many more members as you like. Besides enjoying 
3 | all the benefits of a CU membership, you will be able to 
7 participate more effectively in important consumer acti- 
NAME 
| 7 vities, as members of a group. 
| ADDRESS 
| 7 Help yourself and your friends now—by starting a CU 
| | group. You can use the group subscription blank on this 
NAME 
| | page, for either renewals or new subscriptions, at the low 
| ceo 7 group rates. 
| 
| 
| NAME | 
| ADDRESS 
be ! x 
NAME 7 
| 
| 


